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Take the Drudgery Out of Housekeeping. 





“Blithe as a bee, with busy care, 





She’s here, she’s there, she’s everywhere; 
Long ere the clock has struck for noon 
Home chords of toil are all in tune; 

And from each richly bounteous hour 
She drains its use, as bees a flower.” 


O sings Paul Hamilton Hayne of 

‘* The Farmer’s Wife,’’ and his por- 

trait is a much truer one than that of the 

‘‘uplifters’’ and philanthropists who 

picture the farm woman asa poor, lonely, 

broken creature, crushed by neglect, 
isolation and ceaseless drudgery. 

But while the poet’s picture is nearer 
the,truth, it is not the exact statement of 
facts it should be. We must all admit, 
if we are honest, that there are entirely 
too many farm women who are lonely 
and overworked, and that even the typi- 
cal farm woman lacks many of the 
comforts, conveniences and labor-saving 
devices she should have 

Occasionally some country woman 
takes her pen and draws a telling con- 
trast between the farmer’s abundant— 
and often neglected—supply of labor- 
saving tools, and the inefficient, out-of- 
date equipment with which his wife is 
expected to work ;and there is often good 
good reason for such contrasts, 

All this should be changed. One of 
the best things that could happen in 
most farm homes would be for the 
farmer and the housekeeper to get to- 
gether and see just what could be done 
to improve the conditions under which 





This combination has many advantages, particularly for small families. 
on the farm than in town. 


A COMBINED DINING-ROOM AND LIVING-ROOM. 


It also has serious disadvantages, and is less likely to appeal 
The built-in window seat in this room is a fine thing. 








the housekeeper works and to make her work count for more. We 
feel sure that in nine cases out of ten the family is financially able to 
lighten the work of houstkeeping to a degree the man of the house— 
possibly the woman herself—has never dreamed of. Right here is a 
wonderful opportunity for a little team work to do great things. 


We do not attempt to say what equipment the housekeeper needs— 
with one exception. Weare sure that she needs a system of home 
waterworks, so that she will be forever rid of the labor of carrying 
water and of the inconvenience of bathing in the wash-tub. We know 
that numbers of our readers are putting in such systems of home water 
supply; but we are confident that for every farmer who has put in 
home waterworks there are a dozen amply able to provide such 
equipment this very fall, to their immediate satisfaction and to the 
ultimate financial benefit of the whole family. 


We commend to the attention of all readers the following state- 
ment of President Joe Cook, of the Mississippi Normal College: 


“ The getting of the water from the source of supply to the point of applica- 
ti0n requires more manual labor than any other item of housekeeping. The 
water forthe kitchen has to be lifted from the well, carried to the kitchen, 
poured into a kettle, poured out of the kettle into the dishpan, and from the 
dishpan out of doors. This makes six times the water is handled; and a backet 
of water containing two gallons, with the containing vessel, will weigh twenty 
pounds. When this is handled six times, the total lifting is 120 pounds. The 





cooking of three meals a day on a meager allowance of water will necessitate 
ten buckets, which will make for cooking alone 1,200 pounds of lifting per day. 
When to this is added the water necessary for bathing, scrubbing, and the 
weekly wash, it will easily bring the lift per day up to a ton. 

* An isolated farm can be supplied with a system of waterworks for an outlay 
of about $250; pump, $25; gasoline engine, $40; tank, $20; bathtub, $20; commode, 
$20; kitchen sink, $4; basin, $4; 500 feet of pipe, $40; valves and installation, $75. 
These figures are for first-class porcelain-lined fixtures; cheaper can be had.” 


If these figures are correct—and everyone must admit that they 
are reasonable—they make it clear that for the ordinary farm family 
a system of home waterworks would be one of the most profitable in- 
vestments that could be made. 
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Every Enterprising Progressive 





Farmer 
HELPS EVERY OTHER 


Enterprising Progressive 
Farmer 


And the more of them there are in a 
neighborhood, the better it is for all. 


We know you want your neighbors to 
read The Progressive Farmer, because a 
eommunity where everybody reads it is 
bound to be more progressive than any other. 
You know this—but your neighbors that are 
not reading it, do not know it. 


You know The Progressive Farmer 
stands for “better living,” “better thinking,” 
“better farming” and-“better farm values.” 


The “man outside the fold” must be brought 
inside. Not for the sake of The Progres- 
sive Farmer, but for the sake of progressive 
agriculture; of a more beautiful rural life; of 
a greater south. 


Won't you help us to bring him in? 


Won't you tell your neighbors that are 
not now takings The Progressive Farmer 
about our great “Get Acquainted Offer” of 25c 
from now to January 1, 1914? 


Ask them to give you 25 cents to send in 
for them. Write your name and address on 
the coupon below, so we will know who it is 
from. Write in the names and addresses of 
the persons you want the paper sent to, cut 
out the coupon and mail to us with 25 cents 
for each subscriber (or use the printed sub- 
scription blank enclosed in the paper). 


We will be glad to reward you for your 
trouble by extending your own subscription 
two months for each new trial subscription 
you send us. 


Help us make your neighborhood a reading 
neighborhood, and you will be doing a kind- 
ness to your neighbor. 

















SUBSCRIPTION COUPON 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Dear Sirs:— 
Tenclose $____. for subscriptions for 


The Progressive Farmer to January 1, 1914, as per your spe- 
cial ‘‘Get Acquainted’’ offer. 


Name 


Town State 





Name of Subscribers Address 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
OFFICES: 
Birmingham, Ala., Raleigh, N. C., Memphis, Tenn., and Dallas, Tex. 








Tat coeeraae REGARDING ADVERTISING OR SUBSCRIPTIONS MAY BE ADDRESSED 
TO EITHER OFFICE. ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT os POSTOFFICE AT BIRM- 
INGH AM. ALA., UNDER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH, 3, 1879. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One year ows « Ce Two gears 
Six months 50 Three years 
Three months 25 Five years 


(Two, three and five year rates applicable only on subscriptions paid whelty tn atvenee: ). 


10 Weeks Trial, 10 cents. 


To new subscribers only, The Progressive Farmer will be sent ten weeks on trial 
for ten cents. Sample copy free. Tell your friends who need it but do not read it. 


YOUR LABEL IS YOUR RE CEIPT. 


The date to which your subscription is paid is given on the little red or 
ye llow slip with your name printed on it. Thus, “John Doe, 31 Dec. 13” 
means that Mr. Doe is paid up to December 31, 1913, or to the last day of 
m¢ mith shown on his label. After you send in your renewal, it requires 
about ten days to have this date changed and properly corrected on your 
label. Please advise us promptly if the label does not properly show your 
subscription expiration, 


SAMPLE COPY SENT FREE TO ANY FARMER ON REQUEST. 
ADVERTISING RULES: 











Charge of copy or discontinuance order must reach us two weeks in ad- 
vance 0: publication date. No whisky, mining stock, patent medicine, pat- 
ent stock food, disguised, or questionable advertisements of any kind accept- 
ed. Write for advertising rates. Your advertisement should be received ten 
days before date you wish it to appear. 





Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed. 


WE will positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as a result of 

fraudulent misrepresentati ons made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of 
any advertiser who proves to be a deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we 
will try to adjust trifling disputes between reliable business houses and their patrons, 
but in any case of actually fraudulent dealings, we will make good to the subscriber as 
we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our paper 
and after the transaction complained of, that our liability shall cover only the pur- 
chase price of the article in question, nor aggregate over $1,000 on any one adver- 
tiser, and that the subscriber must say when writing each advertiser: ‘I am writing 
you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.’ 














NEXT WEEK AND AFTER. 


Next week, Mr. Parker’s “Farm Work for the Month”; a review 
of a notable new Farmers’ Bulletin on hairy vetch; “How to Take 
Care of the Beef Bull,” by Mr. French; “Losses in Cotton Market- 
ing,” by W. R. Meadows of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture; “How to Cook Fruits,” by Mrs. Hutt; “How to Establish a 
Rural Telephone Line,” by J. Z. Green. 

Coming, our Co-operative Special September 13; Tenant Farm. 
ers’ Special in October ; Livestock Special in November. Contribu- 
tions wanted for all of them. 


PHOTOGRAPH CONTEST CLOSES 
SEPTEMBER 15. 


Don’t forget that the Photograph Contest closes September 15. 
We are hoping for a lot of good pictures yet. While we have re- 
ceived a considerable number, there have been comparatively few 
good enough to use; and none at all good enough to justify the 
prizes we have offered. We trust readers will get busy and make 
this contest worth while for themselves and for us. Pictures of 
farm scenes, farm animals and attractive country homes especially 
desired. 











WHAT JUDGE HENRY HAMMOND SAYS. 


E rng HENRY C. HAMMOND, of Augusta, Ga., whose advanced work in 


the growing of select seed oats, has attracted much attention on -the part of 


Government officials, sums up the great need of the Southern farmer in the one 
word, “Education.” 

Not education in the general sense of that word, he says, tho he recognizes 
that as a burning need of the masses. 

But education in a more restricted sense, where the need applies to the 
college-bred man as well as the man with only a common or high school train- 
ing. 

“The education I am talking about,” says the eminent jurist, “is the knowl- 
edge of how to BUY and SELL.” 

“This is the training that is so necessary for the farmer at this time, and 
the keen competition of the business world is making the need still greater.” 

“The farmer,” Judge Hammond says, “who knows how to find a market 
for what he raises or knows where to buy what he needs has got a spendid 
business education.” 

It is the province of The Progressive Farmer to help the farmer with some- 
thing to sell and the one who has to buy to get together. 

The charge for this get-together service is made very low in order to en- 
courage farmers to have more to sell and to help those who want improved 
stock or seed to get them from reliable parties. 

If you have something to sell write for our advertising rates. Also tell us 
something about the quantity and quality of your product and we'll be glad to 
advise you about the form of your advertisement and space required. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER. 








WHY COVER.CROPS FAIL. 


€emmon Reasons for Poor Stands of 

Crimson Clover, Bur Clover and 

Vetch. 

READER who has experimented 

some with such fall-sowed le- 
gumes as crimson clover and bur 
elover and the vetches, states that all 
these can be grown successfully on 
any land that will grow cotton and 
corn, if those things which the agri- 
cultural authorities have stated are 
necessary are done. In other words, 
when failure occurs with these crops, 
it is nearly always because the man 
has not done his part. 

In many cases a failure to get a 
stand of these fall-sowed legumes is 
attributed to a lack of moisture in 
the soil. If this be the cause, then 
it may be claimed that the fault is 
not with the man but with the sea- 
son. We are not so sure, however, 
but in most of these cases, the man 
is responsible. Surely we may fairly 
hold the farmer responsible for the 
lack of humus in his soil and a lack 
of humus sufficient to hold the neces- 
sary moisture to give them a start is 
the chief cause for the failure of 
these crops. It is rare that there is 
not sufficient moisture in a soil well 
filled with humus to germinate these 
fall-sowed legumes. It is now too 
late to overcome such a difficulty this 
fall; but it is not too late to avoid 
sowing these crops where and under 
conditions that make failure prob- 
able. 

Thousands of dollars have been 
lost in the South by those who have 
sowed seeds of these crops and fail- 
ed to get a crop. These failures, as 
intimated, have generally been due 
to no fault of the crops themselves, 
but because they were sowed under 
conditions which made success im- 
possible. 

Some of the mistakes which have 
caused failures are as follows, taking 
each crop separately: 

Crimson Olover.— Failure with 
crimson clover is often due to sowing 
on land lacking in humus and fertili- 
ty. On such a soil the failure is di- 
rectly due to the fact that there is too 
little moisture to give the crop a start 
until too late in the season. Plants 
that get a late start are weakly and 
likely to be killed by the winter 
freezes, especially on land not well 
drained. On the other hand, on such 
a soil, too early sowing, in the South- 
ern half of the Cotton Belt, may 
mean loss of the stand of young 
plants from the hot weather, espe- 
cially when there is a lack of mois- 
ture. But probably lack of inocula- 
tion of the soil with those germs 
which live on the roots of the plants 
is the most common cause of the 
failure of crimson clover. 

Bur Clover.—If the seed of bur 
clover is sowed in the bur, inocula- 
tion is likely to result, from the fact 
that the burs are gathered off the 
ground and carry with them trash 
and dirt and more or less bacteria 
or germs. But sowing too early is 
less likely to occur with bur clover 
than with crimson clover, because it 
requires some time for the burs to 
decay and the seed to germinate. 
Moreover, the seed of bur clover is 
probably less likely to germinate 
early in the season. We believe that 
failure with bur clover often occurs 
from putting the seed in too deep. 
In nature, when the plants reseed 


themselves, the seed are only covered 
y ? yr 4 

lightly and from this a lesson should 

be learned as to the covering of them 

when sowed. 


Vetches.—Failures with the vetch- 
es probably occur most frequently 
from too late seeding and lack of in- 
oculation. 

Some one or all of these crops 
should be sowed on every farm, but 
unless they can be given a fair chance 
to succeed—unless we can provide 
the conditions they demand—it is 
folly to spend money for seed. If they 
have never been grown on the farm, 
put them on a small plot of good 
land and inoculate the soil, and then 
if they succeed, the material for in- 
oculating the whole place is provid- 
ed, and if they fail, try again next 
year on the same land. 





SELECT SEED CORN IN THE 
FIELD. 





You Will Get Much Better Seed Than 
by Picking it From the Crib. 


ELECTING seed corn in the field 

next spring from the general crop 
may not be the best way to obtain 
seed for next year’s planting; but it 
is so much better than selecting it 
yourself from the crib next spring, or 
buying it from some one who selects 
it from the crib, that we urge every 
reader of The Progressive Farmer 
who has a good variety of corn to 
select his seed for next year in the 
field, now. ; 

Every year we have complaints 
from buyers of seed corn that they 
did not get a good quality of seed. 
The sellers of seeds are as honest as 
any other class of business men, but 
as a general rule, seeds do best when 
planted under the same soil and cli- 
matic conditions in which they were 
grown. This is particularly true of 
corn, but if a man does not select his 
seed every year from the field he had 
better buy from some one who does. 
He should buy as near home as pos- 
sible and should in no case go far 
north or south for his seed; but there 
are honest sellers of seed corn from 
whom he can get better seed, provid- 
ed he is willing to pay for it, than he 
is likely to pick from his own crib in 
the spring. It costs considerable, 
however, to select seed corn in the 
field, compared with crib selection, 
and the fact that buyers will not pay 
for this extra labor is largely respon- 
sible for the poor crib-selected seed 
so largely sold. 


If, however, a man has a good va- 
riety of corn and will take the trou- 
ble to inform himself how to select 
seed corn, and then do it carefully, 
he is much more likely to obtain good 
seed than he is to wait until it is 
wanted for planting and then buy 
such seed as is generally sold. If 
you have not a satisfactory variety 
and your neighbor has, it is a good 
plan to make an arrangement with 
that neighbor to allow you to select 
your seed from his field. 

In urging field selection it is cus- 
tomary to advise that ears that suit 
you be selected from a stalk that 
suits you. Such selection may be 
good or bad, just as the knowledge 
of the man making the selection is 
accurate or faulty. Most farmers re- 
gard the varieties or stalks that pro- 
duce the largest ears as the best, but 
Southern experiment station tests 
show that varieties or stalks that 
produce two medium-sized ears to the 
stalk produce more corn to the acre. 
Extra large ears usually grow one to 
the stalk. 

In short, we are convinced that 
few farmers know enough about se- 
lecting seed corn to make good se- 
lections or to select year after year 








by a uniform and intelligent stand- 
ard. Unless the selections are made 
according to a correct and fairly uni- 
form standard, it would be _ bet- 
ter to buy the seed from some one 
who does select it properly in the 
field. But, as stated, the average 
man will not pay another sufficient to 
obtain seed selected intelligently in 
the field, and this being the case, we 
urge our readers to select their seed 
for next year’s planting, doing the 
work the best they can with the in- 
formation they possess or can obtain. 


Go into the field as soon as the ears 
are well formed and select and mark 
by tieing a string on the stalks con- 
forming to the standard you have fix- 
ed in your mind. 


In general, this standard should 
call for a stalk of good size and of 
short to medium height. The base 
of the stalk should be large and 
strong, tapering gradually to the tas- 
sel. The leaves should be broad, 
abundant and healthy. Generally 
speaking, only stalks producing two 
good ears should be selected, unless 
the single-eared varieties are prefer- 
red. These ears should not be locat- 
ed too high on the stalk and the ear 
shank should not be too long, yet 
long enough to permit the tip of the 
ear to turn downward so it is lower 
than the base. This makes it less 
subject to injury from unfavorable 
weather conditions. The ear worm 
makes holes in the tips, and if the 
ears stand erect moisture enters and 
there is more rotton corn. 

If the carn is cut and shocked, the 
stalks selected for seed may be left 
standing and harvested by them- 
selves, or if only the ears are gath- 
ered, the ears from these stalks may 
be gathered separately. But we 
think the whole stalk should be har- 
vested, for when the corn is husked 
and the final selection of ears for 
seed is made it is better to have the 
stalk before you if the best selections 
are to be obtained. 

It is a long time before planting 
time and there is much pressing work 
but it is not economy to neglect this 
seed selection. If it is done intelli- 
gently there is no work, however 
pressing it may seem, that will pay 
better. 





Essentials in Preparation for Alfalfa 

UCH alfalfa will be sowed this 

fall and probably many failures 
will occur as usual It is a great 
crop and it will pay any man to do 
the things necessary to grow it on a 
small area, at feast. There are many 
other conditions which may mean 
success or failure with alfalfa, but 
the following seem most essential, or 
their absence is most often the cause 
of failure: 

1. A well-drained soil—tile drain- 
age being decidedly best. 

2. Lime in abundance. If it is not 
already abundant in the soil, two 
tons of ground lime rock or a ton of 
burned lime, water slaked, is as little 
as should be used. 

3. A moderately fertile soil. Per- 
haps -we should say a rich soil, as 
Southern soils run. 

4. Inoculation of the soil with the 
germs which must live on its roots 
to make the crop a success. 

5. Phosphoric acid and _ potash, 
where they are needed. Phosphoric 
acid is needed on most Southern 
soils, except the black, stiff, lime 
lands. 

6. Fall seeding when the land is 
properly prepared. If the land can- 
not be put in first-class condition by 
Cctober 1, we should wait until 
spring or the next September before 
sowing. 


Run the mowing machine over the 
pasture and cut the weeds. Use the 


mattock on sprouts and bushes. 


Cottonseed Meal Good for Mare 
With Colt. 


READER writes that he has a 

mare that will have a colt this 
month, to which he is feeding two 
pounds of cottonseed meal with corn 
a day, and he wants to know if it 
‘“‘will do to feed this mare cottonseed 
meal while she is raising her colt, or, 
is it a good year-round feed?’’ 

Cottonseed meal, if it does not 
form more than one-sixth of the 
grain ration is a good year-round 
feed for horses. In fact, this mare 
may be safely fed one pound of cot- 
tonseed meal, to five or six of corn at 
any time; but two pounds a day is 
too much cottonseed meal, providing 
she gets in addition five or six times 
as much corn to feed a mare for ‘the 
last two weeks before foaling and for 
the first two or three weeks after 
foaling. She may be fed one part of 
cottonseed meal, by weight, to five or 
six parts of corn, but the grain ration 
should be so reduced that she will not 
receive more than one pound of cot- 
tonseed meal a day for two weeks be- 
fore and two weeks after the birth of 
her colt. 

There is no better feed than cot- 
tonseed meal for a mare suckling a 
colt. A mare that is giving milk 
needs just such a feed as cottonseed 
meal, but it should not make up more 
than one-sixth of the grain ration 
and two pounds a day is probably as 
much cottonseed meal as a horse 
should have at any time. 





Ration for a Colt Just Weaned. 


RE cowpea hay and oats good 

feeds for a colt just after being 
weaned, and how much. should be 
fed?” 

Cowpea hay and oats will make 3 
splendid ration for a weanling colt, 
but we think the ration will usually 
be cheapened and improved by feed- 
ing one part of corn to two parts of 
oats, along with the cowpea hay. 

It is impossible to state how much 
of these feeds should be given. The 
age, size, condition, and development 
of the colt must largely determine 
the amount of feed for each individ- 
ual. Usually the best plan is to feed 
a colt, at least up to two years old, 
all the hay and grain it will eat up 
promptly two or three times a day 
and still Want just a little more. 

If the colt does not make sufficient 
development of bone, according to its 
inheritance, two to three ounces of 
high-grade tankage should be fed 
daily, or one ounce of ground phos- 
phate rock, or precipitated calcium 
phosphate, or a quantity of wood 
ashes may be added to the ration. 


Another Question About Inoculation. 


ILL cowpeas and Japan clover 
inoculate the soil for crimson 
clover and bur clover?” 

Cowpeas and Japan clover will not 
inoculate the soil for crimson or bur 
clover. It is true that where cow- 
peas and Japan clover flourish, the 
conditions are likely to be more fa- 
vorable for the life of bacteria and 
consequently all sorts of soil bacteria 

including those which inoculate 
crimson and bur clover—are more 
likely to be present; but the germs 
for these plants are all different. 

Bur clover usually needs no addi- 


tional inoculation, if the seed: are 
sowed in the bur. Alfalfa, melilotus 
or sweet clover, and bur clover inoc- 
ulate for one another. 

Crimson clover will not require in- 
oculation on a soil that has recently 
grown white or red clover success- 
fully, as they are all true clovers and 
inoculate for one another. But cow- 


peas, Japan clover, bur clover and al- 
falfa-do not necessarily inoculate the 
seil for crimson clover. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By VW. F. MASSEY. 








Rape for Hogs. 


ROM South Carolina Piedmont: 

“T am preparing to sow some rape 
for my hogs, and have had no experi- 
ence with it. Please tell me how to 
sow?” 

You can sow rape either in rows 
and cultivate it, or can sow broadcast 
just as turnips are often sown. Sown 
in rows wide enough apart to allow 
horse culture, you can sow an acre 
with three pounds of seed, but for 
hogs I had rather sow more seed 
and broadcast, if the land is strong. 
Do not try to grow it on poor land, 
and on any land give as* good a fer- 
tilization as you would for turnips. 
It has been found a good plan to 
prepare the land well and sow a mix- 
ture of ten pounds of rape and ten 
pounds of crimson clover an acre in 
September. Then, when the rape has 
made a strong growth you can turn 
the hogs on, and it will keep them 
grazing till late in winter, and then, 
by taking them off, you can let the 
clover grow and when it is in bloom 
in April turn on that. Then in Feb- 
ruary or early March prepare more 
land and sow rape alone, and that 
will be ready for the hogs after the 
clover, and will run them till some 
early cowpeas are ready to turn on. 





How to Grow Winter Lettuce. 


LEASE tell me the best way to 

grow lettuce in the open ground?” 

In the first place, you need to stuff 
the soil with rotten manure and then 
fertilizer, heavily applied. To grow 
good head lettuce, you must feed it 
heavily. For the fall crop I sow 
seed of the big Boston early in Au- 
gust and transplant to rows 16 inch- 
es apart and eight inches in the rows. 
Then it is important that it does not 
suffer from lack of water, and the 
best lettuce growers use the overhead 
watering, the Skinner system. Then 
you can sow seed the middle of Sep- 
tember and get strong plants and set 
them in open furrows running east 
and west as a winter protection. 
These will come on for the early 
spring crop. Then in the early spring 
sow again for lettuce to head in late 
April and May, which is as late as 
lettuce will be worth growing in 
your section. With frames and glass 
sashes you can head lettuge all win- 
ter. 





The High Cost of Corn Fodder. 


FARMER'S wife writes: ‘‘My hus- 

band and all our neighbors pull 
fodder, and say they do not like the 
cut-down stover.” 

Doubtless the pulled fodder is bet- 
ter feed than the stover, but the diffi- 
culty is that so many farmers are en- 
tirely dependent on the fodder for 
roughage. If they had plenty of hay, 
it would not make so much differ- 
ence about the fodder for which they 
are paying a heavy price, for I have 
seen farmers all over your section 
pulling the green leaves when the 
shucks on the ears were green, and 
so long as the leaves are green and 
the shucks green, the leaves are feed- 

ing the corn, and the pulling of them 
' is cutting the corn crop short enough 
to pay for all the fodder gotten. The 
remedy is not to be so dependent on 
the fodder but to grow plenty of hay. 





Worms on Cabbage. 


LEASE give me the method of de- 
stroying the green worms on cab- 

bages. I have set some plants and 
have always been bothered by the 
worms. Would prefer something 
without Paris green.’’ 

There is no danger to the cabbages 
in using Paris green, and nearly all 
the cabbage shipped in has been 
treated with it. The head forms from 
the insiae bud and the poison does 


not get into the head. I prefer to use 
lead arsenate if any arsenic is used. 
But I have kept the worm down by 
spraying the cabbages with the soap- 
suds from the weekly wash. This 
has been perfectly effective. I have 
also used air-slaked lime with a lit- 
tle salt mixed in it, and dusted 
over the cabbages. This does very 
well till washed off, when it must be 
renewed, 





Plant Onion Sets for Green Onions 
Only. 
RITES a friend: ‘For the past 


two seasons my onions have not 
been worth much, as they run to 





dition of every barnful, and will 
make his cure to suit the particular 
stage of the tobacco. I do not be- 
lieve anyone can learn tobacco cur- 
ing from written instructions. You 
have got to handle it under expert 
guidance. 





When to Cut Corn. 


HAT is the correct stage to cut 
corn for shocking?”’ 

My -practice has been to cut when 
the corn is well glazed and dented 
and the shucks all dry and the ears 
inclined to hang down. 





Canada Peas and Oats. 


SEED house recommends sowing 
Canada peas and winter oats in 

the fall. What do you think of it?’ 
In some seasons you make a fair 
hay crop, but the chances are against 
the peas in the South. They are far 
better sown in the North with spring 
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WHY I AM THANKFUL I AM A COUNTRY 
WOMAN. 


AM thankful that | am a country woman, for blessings are mine that come 


I am thankful that from my windows as I work I look not upon brick walls 
made by man, narrowing my vision and shutting out even the light from God's 
I am glad for the sight of His own outdoor world, for the broad- 
ening view beneath the shady trees across the green growing things to the 
I am glad that all the things I see are alive, are full of 
promise and growing, made wonderful by a power greater far than that of 
man. I am thankful for the hope to be gained from these young things, for the 
courage which is inspired by their maturity, for the suggestion of the distant 
May I be kept by them from narrowness of mind, from discourage- 
May I gather from them the spirit of eternal youth, the satisfaction of 
having lived my part in this world of everlasting growth. 


More than all else am | thankful that I am a country woman for the sake of 
I am thankful that they can first know the world as it is here— 
surrounded by the green trees and plants and peopled by the homely beasts. 
I am thankful that my babies can learn with their first gleamings of intelligence 
of God's power as revealed in the pushing up from the brown earth of the tiny 
green grass blade and in the breaking of the shell by the baby chicks. 
glad that in all things they can see the wonder of life. 
lam thankful for the boundless pure air, for the good food so fresh from the 
field or beast and for the chance for them to grow naturally, like the young 

It is good that they know the living world not from books, 
Iam thankful that shops and factories cannot take the 
health from my daughters and that the strength of my sons will not be wasted 
For these blessings, above all others, am | daily thankful 
that | am a country woman.—Gertrude Houghton in the Country Gentleman. 


I am 
For their health’s sake 








seed. I buy sets and plant them in 
the fall.” 

Planting sets is a poor way to grow 
ripe onions, as I have often shown. 
I plant sets in the fall only for early 
green onions. Sets of the Potato 
onion will make good early ripe on- 
ions, but these are not good keepers. 
You can sow seed in early spring of 
the New England varieties like the 
Danvers and Southport Globe and can 
make good ripe onions the same sea- 
son. You can sow the Spanish and 
Italian onions under glass in a frame 
in January and transplant them in 
late February and make large on- 
ions, but sets grown from seed and 
planted in the fall will always run to 
seed more or less. 





Fall-Planted Strawberries. 


ILL strawberries planted in the 
fall bear in the spring?” 

I have planted strawberries in 
Raleigh, N. C., in November and had 
them make a fairly good crop in the 
spring. In fact, November is the best 
time to set plants anywhere south of 
central Virginia. 





Learning to Cure Tobacco. 


SOUTH Carolina reader wishes us 

to give directions for the flue- 
curing of tobacco. The best flue- 
curer in the State might tell you in 
a general way his methods of curing, 
and then in all probability you would 
make a failure. I have cured tobac- 
co,in a flued barn, but I am not an 
expert, and I have found that the 
only way to learn how to flue-cure 
tobacco is to employ an expert and 
then stay with him and learn, for he 
will take into consideration the con- 


oats, but are very uncertain in the 
South. . If the spring weather is late 
and cool and plenty of moisture, they 
may do well, but I would not advise 
the crop when you can make a far 
better crop with oats and crimson 
clover and hairy vetch and oats. 





How to Kill Alder Sprouts. 


AYS a farmer: ‘Part of my pase 

ture is grown up in alder bushes, 

I cut them down but they come again 

in the spring. How shall I get rid of 
them ?’’ 

You cut them down and they come 
again in the spring and you let them 
grow. If you keep the young sprouts 
mown off as fast as they start, you 
can kill them out,,but letting them 
grow all summer and then cutting 
them down will simply make the 
roots stronger. 





Tomato Wilt. 
HAT is the matter with my to- 
matoes? They seem to be do- 
ing well and suddenly wilt and die 
in a day. Can you give me a 
remedy?”’ 

No, there is no remedy for the bac- 
terial wilt in tomatoes. The only 
thing to do is to avoid infected soil. 
Some day we may get a resistant 
strain bred up, if the Southern ex- 
periment stations will take hold of it. 





Bearded and Smooth Wheat. 


READER asks: ‘ “Is _ bearded 

wheat better than bald wheat?” 

It is usually safer, as the beardless 

wheat is more apt to be damaged by 

rains when in bloom. It usually, 

too, has stiffer straw and stands up 
better. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 


Shall Grass Sods be Turned Over 
or Edged Up? ; 


HEN I plow I take great pains to 
turn a perfect furrow. After 
one perfect furrow has been made it 
is comparatively easy to turn every 
other furrow like the first. And that 
first one is eight inches deep and 
about a foot wide. I find that is about 
all two good horses can pull all day. 
I turn the land over flat, notwith- 
standing the fact that The Progres- 
sive Farmer and- Prof. Massey say 
“edge it up.” With a very heavy 
growth on the land, not a grass sod, 
it may be best not to turn it flat, but 
edge up a timothy-herdsgrass sod and 
it will bother the cultivation of corn 
and other crops very much. The 
grass will continue to grow, and even 
the disk will not cut out all of it. 
And having a good root hold. it slips 
by the cultivator teeth without being 
torn up. In the soft granite land of 
our section the soil settles through 
the sod and restores capillary action 
with the subsoil. 

In running the disk harrow lap 
over half each trip instead of cross 
disking and it will leave the land 
level and in better shape; but when 
using the spike-tooth harrow just go 
over once and then cross harrow in- 
stead of over lapping half as you go, 
and it will put the soil in twice as 
good order. When you lap over the 
spike-tooth harrow the teeth will get 
in the same tracks made before and 
the over-lapping does no good what- 
ever. 

When you have prepared your land 
like this,—plowed under a good sod 
deep, double disked it, and cross- 
harrowed it, you have a seed-bed that 
will insure a good crop, provided you 
use good seed and proper cultivation. 

L. MORTIMER SIMS. 

Louisa, Va. 





Comment by Prof. Massey:—I nev- 
er had any difficulty with a timothy 
or bluegrass sod edged up for corn, 
and I have had difficulty with a sod 
turned over flat, shutting out the rise 
of capillary moisture and making the 
corn suffer in dry weather. If the 
god is turned early and then thor- 
oughly disked and harrowed till fine, 
there will be no trouble to the man 
who uses the proper implements in 
getting over the land ahead of the 
grass. A bluegrass sod is worse than 
a timothy sod, for that is far more 
easily killed, but I have handled both 
in Albemarle County not far away 
from you. The thing is to kill the 
sod and prepare a fine seed-bed be- 
fore planting your corn, and then go 
over with the harrow before the corn 
gets up and check anything that is 
starting. Of course, if land is plow- 
ed late and the sod not disked and 
well harrowed, and then simply one- 
horse implements used, the grass will 
get ahead of you in a rainy season. 
I did not depend on the disk alone, 
but put the spike harrow both ways 
and I found that when I was ready to 
plant corn I had a seed-bed that I 
could keep clean. I found that the 
use of the double coulter as some do 
in Virginia, brought the grass back 
too much and I cultivated shallow 
from the start. If you use big shovel 
plows on the sod corn they, too, will 
make trouble. The whole secret is 
in getting the land turned well in the 
fall and having a winter cover. Lan- 
ping the disk is a very good practice, 
but I would still go over the other 
way. 

I found that in the Albemarle hills 
fall plowing and deep subsoiling was 
of importance not only in killing the 
sod but in preventing washing by 
making a deep loose bed for the wa- 
ter to settle in rather than run 
down hill. Then, of course, with @ 
winter cover of rye or crimson clover 
we had to replow in the spring and 
the grass was gone. It is simply the 
making of a good seed-bed before 
planting that saves the after work. 





Remember, too, on every occasion which 
leads thee to vexation to apply this princi- 
ple: Not that this is a misfortune, but that 
to bear it nobly is good fortune.—Marcus 
Aurelius. 
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EASIER WORK FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 








SIMPLICITY MEANS EASIER HOUSEKEEPING. 





The Fancifully Carved Furniture, 


Ornamented Stoves, Dust- 


Catching Decorations are Following the * “Gingerbread” Trim- 
med House to Oblivion—Have All the Furniture on Rollers. 


By Mrs. W. 
HERE are two things we are 
apt to overlook. in furnishing 
the house and these two mean 
much in the sanitation of the home 
and the energy. expended by the 
housewife. 
or These are, first, 
that everything 
should be mova- 
ble as far. as pos- 
sible and second, 
that things should 
be plain. 

Of course I am 
Saying this more 
to the young 
housekeeper than 
to the old, but 
even she can alter many things to 
lessen her expenditure of energy by 
the investment of a dollar or less on 
good ball-bearing castors. 

Do you ever stop to consider the 
connection between sanitation, cast- 





MRS. HUTT. 
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And is Easier to Keep Clean Than 

the Ornamental One. 
ors and energy? If the kitchen cab- 
inet, fireless cooker, tables, beds, 
desks—in fact everything almost but 
the stove and plumbing are on cast- 
ors, it is easy to clean behind them 
and therefore it is bound to be more 
frequently done. 

Speaking of the stove reminds me 
of one I saw the other day which was 
set in the middle of the kitchen floor. 
The woman said they placed it there 
temporarily because the walls of the 
house were not finished when they 
moved in, but she found it so con- 
venient she never would allow it 
changed. I have for years liked my 
big kitchen table to be on castors in 
the center of the kitchen but it was 
hot until I saw this friend doing her 
work that it occurred to me to place 
the stove there. 

The enclosed sink,: thank good- 


° 


N. Hutt. 


ness, is a thing of the past. Placing 
castors on things has the advantage 
of making them higher. Most of our 
tables and stoves are so low that it 
is necessary to bend the back when 
working over them. The sink should 
be a yard high for one of average 
height and the table as tall as a car- 
penter’s bench. Place the potatoes 











A Plain, Neat Table. 


you are peeling on top of a pile of 
books on the table and you will soon 
realize how high you wish it to be 
and how much easier it is on the 
back muscles. 

Let us look around us and see how 
styles are changing in regard to 
things being plain. The house built 
about 20 years ago had as a rule, 
many turrets on the house, much 
fancy work on the veranda, lattice 
work in the hall, figured paper on 
the wall, intricate designs on the 
lace curtains, ridges on the wood- 
work, scrolls on the furniture, and 
colorings in the carpet. The major- 
ity of the ‘houses that are being built 
today accomplish airiness by general 
spaciousness of attic and veranda in- 
stead of by turrets. The verandas 
are broad and free, depending on the 
contrast of plain supporting columns 
and graceful vines for decoration; 
the hall is comfortably furnished 
with those things which suggest a 
comfortable place to pause awhile, 
rather than with those decorations 
which the housewife knows are hard 
to keep free of dust-collecting cob- 
webs. 

I remember once in my young mar- 
ried life having a dinner party one 
evening. While we were in the din- 
ing-room the lamp in the hall began 
to smoke. When we came out there, 
free to the gaze of the honored guests 
and my own horrified self, were fes- 
toons of cobwebs which I had never 
suspected until the smoke thickened 
and blackened each tiny strand sus- 
pended against the white back- 


ground. I had been so proud of my 
housekeeping. Alas, pride did have 
a fall! . 


The walls, whether they be papered 
or calsomined, today are plain, al- 
most to severity. We are depending 
upon soft colors, which reveal the 
beauties of the pictures. The frames 
of the pictures are absolutely 
straight bands of beautiful waxed 
wood. The curtains may be cheaper 
than they once were but they are of 
simple design, easily washed and 
easily replaced. The woodwork does 
not require a corkscrew and gimlet 
to get collected dust from the creases 
—hbecause there are none. A soft 
cloth dampened with warm suds, 
gasoline and water or kerosene is 
easily effective. 

As for the chairs and sofas, the 
mission furniture so much in vogue 
seems to be a reaction from the 
cheap designed furniture that flood- 
ed the market. Mrs. White, one of 
our farmers’ institute workers, told 
me of a furniture man sayfng, ‘Let 


me show you our hand carving for 
which many people are willing to pay 
a@ quarter more than for good plain 
wood.’’ Whereupon he picked up a 
worm-eaten board, ran it through a 
pressing machine and lo, out it came 
all scrolls and decoration. In other 
words it went in a thing easily dust- 
ed and came out a dust catcher. 

Speaking about dust catchers, ‘have 
you noticed how fast the beaded 
match safes, embroidered letter hold- 
ers and crocheted hair receivers are 
finding their way to oblivion? 

The rugs and mats, on stained and 
oiled floors, replacing the carpet that 
was hard to sweep, seems to be 
part of the general move for sanita- 
tion, and easy in accomplishing it. 

Gone are the weeks of back-break- 
ing, uncomfortable muddle called 
spring house-cleaning; instead has 
come the occasional day in which 
this room or that receives a special 
cleaning as is convenient. The plain 
easily cleaned furniture from the oil- 


’ cloth paper in the kitchen, the abso- 


lutely plain range, the iron beds up- 








Sensible and Attractive Settee. 
stairs and the waterworks all over 
the house of the man of even moder- 
ate means have accomplished it and 
the fact that reliable hired help is 
more and more difficult to obtain 
while time for reading and compan- 
ionship of husband and children is 
more needed has been the great in- 
centive. 


THE SYSTEM IN ONE HOUSEHOLD 


Five-Dollar Prize Letter. 








WAS left a widow a year ago. My 

mother is with me a good part of 
the time. <A Scotch boy lives with 
us and farms. Then I have a little 
eleven-year-old boy from the orphan- 
age, who is much help when out of 
school. We begin the day by having 
each one recite a verse of Scripture, 
singing and prayer, at the first meal, 
then again at the last meal. This 
cheers and puts new life in our ef- 
forts. 

I do all of my work, 
washing. Scrubbing is almost a 
thing of the past, as most of my 
floors are painted or stained. I have 
my house screened. I make, and pre- 
fer the window screens by tacking 
light slats together, to fit on outside 
of lower sash, I tack on either wire 
or black netting. I can raise or low- 
er windows at will. We keep them 
up in bedrooms all winter, as we 
like to keep a liberal supply of fresh 
air to aid in sleeping. 

I make war on the flies during the 
winter, when they move out from 
their hiding places,—by putting poi- 
son fly paper where they can drink 
the water from it. 

I really love my dining-room and 
kitchen. I invite you in when pass- 
ing, to get fresh milk, butter, fruit 
and vegetables, any time of year. 
These are a part of my daily menu. 
I have a fall garden as well as an 
early spring one. I can everything 
I can get to keep, as well as make 
jellies, pickles, ete. 

Every Monday morning finds me 
as soon as breakfast is over, getting 
clothes in water in which ammonia 
and washing powder have been add- 
ed. Water is set to boil, vegetables 
are gathered and prepared for din- 


including 
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ner (a clean cloth spread over them), 
when we hie back to a lever washing 
machine, (the little boy and 1) down 
by a spring, under the shade of wil- 
low, gum, and other trees. We soon 
get clothes in the boiling suds, in 
which I use lamp oil. 

Then to the kitchen, seated on my 
high stool or bending over the range. 
I have dinner a few minutes after 12. 
In the meantime the little boy has 
churned, for at intervals I have skim- 
med the big bowls of clabber that 
were waiting in the milk house in a 
galvanized trough. 

The pump is on the back poreh 
with a good-sized sink, with a refuse 
pipe; and another, to convey water 
to the milk-house. The wood-house 
with its dry stovewood is near the 
kitchen. (I have a year’s supply 
ahead.) 

I have a home-made fireless cook- 
er, so I need to gather vegetables in 
the afternoon after Monday. 

My smoothing iron heater is a 
great help. I want my next purchase 
to be an oil stove. My back porch is 
sure to be screened as soon as I can 
get a little carpenter work done. My 
Plymouth Rocks are a. part of my 
household necessity with a large 
yard for grown chicks and a small 
one for little chicks. 

Three cheers for The Progressive 
Farmer writers and the Women’s In- 
stitutes, for they have been great 
factors in helping me especially in 
bread-making. MRS. M. MAXWELL. 

Fayetteville, N. C. 





Labor-Saving Equipment Not an 
Expense. 


HAVE kept house 20 years, and 

the young matrons of today who 
have had the benefit of a course in 
domestic science are far ahead of me 
in the art of cooking and housekeep- 
ing. In reviewing the long years of 
labor and mistakes in my own case, 
I am convinced that the one thing 
that saved me from total wreck and 
ruin was that I did not look upon 
my work as drudgery. In later years 
I have learned to work with system, 
to have a place for everything and be 
sure that it is the most convenient 
place, too. 

By studying the arrangement of 
the kitchen, I have placed the differ- 
ent tools and utensils in the handiest 
places for their respective uses in the 
different places of the work. A small 
clock sits on the work table, so I do 
not have to waste time and energy 
to walk to another room to tell the 
time of day. Every labor-saving de- 
vice and tool that I can afford to 
purchase, finds a place in my home. 
These things are not expensive be- 
cause they save hand labor and give 
the housekeeper more time for rest 
and play. MRS. C. H. RUST. 





A Job for Everyone, and Everyone 
at His Job. 


NE of the greatest aids I find in 

my housekeeping is starting the 
work of the day systematically. We 
all have spent days when we began 
our work at haphazard and nothing 
went right all day. 

In my home this is our program 
for the early morning each day. 
The oldest child, a girl of 15 cooks 
breakfast, while I clean up the house. 
If we are unusually late, or for any 
reason are in a hurry, I assist her in 
preparing breakfast. We change 
about in this, and she puts the house 
in order while I prepare the meal. 
In this way she receives training in 
making beds, sweeping, dusting, etc., 
as well as in how to handle pots and 
pans. 

While we are doing this, the next 
oldest, a boy of nearly 13 milks the 
cow. This has been his before break- 
fast job for two years. The man of 
the house is cutting stovewood at 
this time, so I don’t ever have a job 
at the woodpile for a passing tramp. 

From the breakfast table the next 
oldest, a boy of ten, goes to churn- 
ing, and the seven-year-old fills the 
wood box. MRS. E. D. NALL. 
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Some Ways to 


Make Money. 








POULTRY AND A GARDEN IN 
THE CITY. 


$2.50 Prize Letter. 
UR home is only eight minutes 
walk from the heart of the city, 





but we have some advantages of 
country life, too. We have a lot 
100 by 150 feet, with a two-story 


house about the center of lot. That 
gives us a very nice back yard in one 
corner of which we have a 14 by 30 
foot barn and stable for the cow, 
feed, etc. 

We always have our own milk and 
butter and nice rich cream for all 
kinds of desserts. We are enjoying 
it now on figs and peaches from our 
own yard. We have three fig trees, 
two good peach, one pear, and two 
fine plums. I have just preserved 20 
quarts of figs, and today am making 
peach preserves and sweet pickle for 
our winter use. 

Now for my chicken industry. I 
have a rat-proof house, large enough 
for two brooders, with doors opening 
into separate yards, another pen and 
house further over in the yard for 
larger size chickens. The sixth of 
last February I took 132 chicks out 
of my incubator. Raised all but six 
of them. 

March 8, took off 108. Lost over 
half of these from disease. April 
5, took off 98. Lost very few of 
these from sickness, but one sad day 
while I was ‘“‘gadding’’ down the 
street, a rat got in the yard and car- 
ried 39 down into his hole. 

From these three hatches I have 
sent 66 select young pullets to our 
place in the country, for the fall and 
winter laying. One of my five- 
months-old Orpingtons is laying now. 

We have chicken on our table 
whenever we want it, an average of 
three times a week. 

When my last brood was large 
enough I put them in with the next 
in size and converted their pen which 
is a very rich spot, into a garden. 
Tomatoes, snap beans, and Bell pep- 
pers, we are using every day now. I 
will have tomatoes, beans and pears 
to can for our winter use. — 

I consider this next best to living 
in the country. 

MRS. C. F. BOGER. 

Natchez, Miss. 





Side-Lines That Will Help Farm 
Women Make Money. 


WEET peas just now are in vogue 
and bring in good profits. I know 
of two young women living in @ 
North Carolina town who have made 
a considerable sum selling sweet 
peas last spring. They sold readily 
at that time for $1 per hundred and 
later in the season, when more plen- 
tiful, for 75 cents per hundred. 
Bunches of 30 blossoms each, price 
ten cents per bunch, found ready sale 
in drug stores. To insure the much 
desired long stems, plant in the early 
fall and be certain to use only the 
best seed obtainable. 

Cannas are another profitable 
plant. <A girl one summer recently 
sold $100 worth of these hardy roots. 
Violet culture affords an unusual 
chance for making pin money. Roots 
are less trouble to market than the 
blossoms, altho less sought after. 
Gooé, healthy roots sell readily for 
$1 to $1.50 per dozen. The double 
white are very rare and therefore 
more expensive. 

In raising vegetables select the va- 
rieties that are rare and consequently 
regarded as great delicacies and are 
not perishable, but which can endure 
without injury long shipments. Sal- 
sify. or the vegetable oyster, knows 
no superior and yet is seldom seen on 
the average table. This could de- 
mand fine prices and could be export- 
ed over sea. French artichokes are 
regarded as such delicacies that they 
are given a place of honor on the 
menus of swell luncheons. 


If you engage in floriculture, why 
not become a woman florist for your 
vicinity and nearby towns in particu- 
lar? Your friends will rally to your 
aid and advertise verbally. Make a 
specialty of palms and ferns to be 
rented for weddings and festive en- 
tertainments. Raise cut flowers in 
profusion; let your industry be well 
known and soon the compensation 
will reward all outlay of time and ex- 
pense. Such work can be under- 
taken by a woman more successfully 
than by a man since naturally flori- 
culture falls within her sphere of pos- 
sible talents. Many instances can be 
cited in various sections of the land 
where women have established hot- 
houses and maintained them profita- 
bly, raising choice plants and blos- 


have a greater variety for the young- 
ster’s lunch-box when school begins. 
MRS. A. D. CLARK. 
Tecumseh, Okla. 





How Three Girls Made Money. 


HREE girls on the death of their 
father found that they and their 
delicate mother had a home and some 
acres of land, but no income. The 
mother, of course was kept busy with 
the home work, and the small girls 
had to be clothed, educated and ap- 
pear well, as their position demand- 
ed, for they were refined and cultur- 
ed people. The girls owned some 
chickens and a pet lamb or two, but 
not even feed for them. They were 
going to the public school and must 
make good their opportunities. 
They went to work with a vim, put 
the henhouses in good condition and 
secured some feed from their mother, 





To sew. 

To cook. 

To mend. 

To be gentle. 

To value time. 

To diess neatly. 

To keep a secret. 

To avoid idleness. 
To be self-reliant. 

To darn stockings. 
To respect old age. 
To make good bread. 
To keep a house tidy. 


A GIRL’S COMPLETE EDUCATION. 


A girl’s education is most incomplete unless she has learned: 


To be above gossiping. 

To make home happy. 

To control her temper. 

To take care of the sick. 

To take care of the baby. 

To sweep down cobwebs. 

To marry a man for his worth. 

To read the very best of books. 
To take plenty of active exercise. 
To be a helpmate to her husband. 
To keep clear of trashy literature. 
To be light-hearted and fleet-footed. 


To be a womanly woman under all circumstances. 


—The Australian Farm Journal. 








soms that could not be surpassed by 
those cultivated by famous florists. 
Returns from a small strawberry 
patch come in at a season when pen- 
nies on the farm are not plentiful. 
Through becoming a member of a 
woman’s exchange in some town 
many articles can be made in the 
home and sent to the exchange for 
sale. Some excel in certain lines 
that win fame for them, which gives 
@ permanent chance for penny gath- 
ering. Embroidery, crocheting, knit- 
ting, all kinds of pickles, cakes, 
beaten biscuits, etc., are needed there 
and can be made at odd moments in 
the home. The fashion for initials 
embroidered on towels, tablecloths, 
napkins and sheets makes the dainty 
stitches of the gifted needlewoman 
more valuable and in demand. 
MARY HILLIARD HINTON. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Cheese Can Be Made on the Farm. 


S WE were milking four good 

cows and without a good way to 
take care of the cream, and did not 
feel able to buy a separator, I be- 
gan to study how to get the most 
profit out of it. The weather being 
very hot, we did not make as much 
butter as we should have made. 

So after reading in some of our 
farm papers how some of the ladies 
were making a success of cheese, I 
didn’t see why I couldn’t make cheese 
too. So I wrote the Experiment Sta- 
tion, for a book on ‘‘Home Cheese 
Making.” 

’ After reading it carefully, I found 
it would cost only 75 cents to begin. 

So I read and re-read directions 
and laid them on the cabinet for ref- 
erence. Can say I have not failed 
yet. Am making cheese just as good 
if not purer, and cheaper than what 
we buy. I make cheddar cheese, 
same as factories make. Five quarts 
of milk will make one pound of 
cheese; that quantity of milk would 
not make one pound of butter. For 
the vat, I use a common large milk 
pail. My husband picked up enough 
on the farm to make the press, and 
we were fortunate in having a good 
underground cellar for curing. 

Now, my dear sisters, try making 
cheese. You will find it more simple 
than making butter, and you will 


j 





who had a little farm worked on 
shares, to be paid for later. With 
attention and care, eggs.soon brought 
quite a revenue. The lambs grew in 
size and number, wool was sold and 
ready sale was found for lamb by 
the quarter, in the springtime, among 
the neighbors. 

They grew enough vegetables for 
family use, for which their mother 
paid them as she would anyone else. 
The onion seed particularly brought 
in much money. They also sold 
flowers, and especially were the 
splendid old-timey roses and shrubs: 
in the old garden in demand. 

On the farm there were two or 
three peach trees of the kind known 
as White Heath or Heath Cling 
peach. This peach has always been 
very much in demand in season. 

The girls conceived the idea of set- 
ting out an orchard of this variety in 
order to make the fortune, for the 
trees were old and scraggy, and they 
could not afford to lose the stock. 

One day a relative from a near-by 
city came to see them, and in walking 
through the garden, saw these small 
trees standing like soldiers all in a 
line. Whcn told what this meant, 
he gave them a dollar for two of the 
largest. In a short time an order 
came through this relative, for all 
they had. They gave up the orchard 
scheme and let them go, for they had 
row after row, planted different 
years. 

They kept up all their studies and 
home duties, and, when the home 
school was outgrown, they went to 
other schools and graduated, made 
fine teachers and are married well. 

MRS. THOS. P. BAGBY. 

West Point, Va. 





Every country home can and ought 
to have a small apiary. Mine is un- 
der the old apple tree. Get one 
swarm of bees next winter, then buy 
a few patent hives and be ready for 
swarming time next spring. The 
children and I do all the hiving and 
taking of honey (‘‘old man’s” afraid 
of them.) Yes, they sting us once 
in a while, but we keep eating honey 
the year round. Try it, you won’t 
need near sO many preserves. They 
furnish the sugar and do all the 
bit ig BE. C. Harris, Oxford, 

» Cc 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


A COOKING SCHOOL IN THE 
COUNTRY. 


What the North Carolina State De- 
partment of Agriculture is Doing 
for Farm Girls, 

OWN in Franklin County, North 

Carolina, we have been holding 
cooking schools—not schools in the 
city with up-to-date cooking utensils, 
in up-to-date modern kitchens, but 
classes in the country schoolhouse 
where the girl who came brought 
just the simple equipment she could 
secure at home. 

To begin with what she had, was 
the first lesson. We asked each pupil 
to bring a bowl, tablespoon, teaspoon, 
glass, two pans or pie plates, a knife 
and a piece of clean cloth and clean 
apron. 

The Betterment Association was 
asked to provide a long table larga 
enough to accommodate ten or 15 
girls at work bread-making (at times 
desk tops were used) and to cover 
first, with heavy paper and, next, 
with clean new unbleached cloth that 
we might use this instead of bread- 
boards, a 20-pound sack of flour, 5- 
pound bucket of Snowdrift or lard, 
two dozen eggs, salt and sugar. A 
yeast company gave all the yeast we 
needed and a merchant loaned a good 
oil stove with glass-door oven. 

We had quite a bit of success in 
organizing bread-makers clubs. 

After a lecture explaining and a 
demonstration actually showing the 
“how and why” of bread-making, the 
class was called and the girls pitched 
in with enthusiasm to make rolls. 
Each girl stood in front of her allot- 
ted three-foot table-space and ar- 
ranged her equipment for conven- 
ient handling. ‘‘What is the first les- 
son in bread-making?’ I asked. 
“Wash your hands” came the reply 
and there was a stampede for the 
wash basins. 


Testing the yeast cakes to find out 
if they were fresh, kneading the 
dough and shaping that dough into 
rolls, they did in a very creditable 
manner, and after the rolls were put 
in the pans they were allowed to 
take them, rising as they were, to 
their homes and bake them as best 
they could, trying to apply the les- 
sons they had on the management of 
the over. 


I made this requirement: that they 
bring me a sample of what they had 
baked, no matter if it was a complete 
failure. We had adjourned school at 
three o’clock and a thunder storm 
coming up some of the girls were late 
getting home and necessarily late 
getting the oven hot. However next 
morning all of them brought a sam- 
ple of their first effort and I was 
agreeably surprised at the result. 


We were able to bake only a lim- 
ited number of rolls on our oil stove 
and, as on the first day, the girls 
took their second efforts to their 
Own ovens. I could not be with them 
the third day as we were scheduled 
for a school at Engleside, but from 
the nice little letters and the samples 
of rolls that I have received through 
the mail, I judge that enthusiasm 
for bread-making has not yet abated 
in Franklin County. 


The school at Engleside was a rep- 
etition of the one at Mapleville, with 
the exception of a much larger audi- 
ence and the number of pupils eager 
to join the class crowded our capaci- 
ty. We had at this school four gen- 
erations learning to cook. The great 
grandmother, who, by the way, 
brought in her lunch basket a beauti- 
ful cake which she had herself made; 
the grandmother, mother and little 
daughter of ten. 


Lessons in the use of the fireless 
cooker were given at both places; 
the ladies at Engleside putting what 
they had learned into practice on the 
second day and giving us a beautiful 
lunch, at one o’clock, of hot smoth- 
ered chicken which they had prepar- 
ed at nine a. m. and placed in the 
fireless cooker. 

MRS. CHAS. McKIMMON. 
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ABOUT THE LITTLE FOLKS 












DON’T TAKE CHANCES WITH 
THE BABY. 


$2.50 Prize Letter. 


DOUBT whether criticism of an- 

other’s affairs or actions is ever 
right and I am since that it is never 
good taste. Certain it is that it is 
something I never venture to do ex- 
eept at long range and dealing in 
generalities. But sometimes I see 
things that make even my meek 
spirit rebel and I cannot resist the 
temptation to get off and growl a 
little to myself about it. Especially 
is this true when it concerns babies 
and little children. 

Not long ago I saw a baby suffer- 
ing under the ministrations of a lit- 
tle ten-year-old girl. The baby was 
allowed to be carried home by the 
little girl to spend the afternoon and 
I happened to be there when she ar- 
rived. Two hours that poor baby 
was pulled and hauled and played 
with and fed until it shrieked in pro- 
test. It was dressed and undressed 
and had its face washed and its hair 
brushed. It was allowed to roll off 
the bed and get hurt. Tho only 11 
months old, it was fed three times 
during the afternoon, once with 
bread and twice with chicken and 
dumplings. It was scratched badly 
by a pin in the little girl’s dress and 
finally it was put on the floor where 
it got hold of a piece of tobacco and 
put it in his mouth. 

This is perhaps an extreme case, 
but it is not the first time by a good 
many that J have seen a baby car- 
ried to a neighbor’s house and shame- 
fully neglected. From a sentimental 
standpoint I know one ought not to 
be selfish with the baby. The neigh- 
bors and their children love it and 
like to keep it with them. But from 
a practical standpoint and thinking 
of whai is good for the baby it had 
better be kept at home. Sometimes 
I know a young mother is harassed 
and worried and tired and she feels 
that it would be a relief to have the 
baby off her hands for a little while, 
but unless she is perfectly sure the 
baby is going to be well taken care 
of, she had better keep it at home. 
Especially would I not let my baby 
be carried to a home where there 
was a busy mother and young chil- 
dren. The children will just simply 
love the baby to death and their 
mother is too busy to interfere. 

Besides, different people have dif- 





ferent ways of doing things, and 
there is perhaps more diversity of 
opinion about how to bring up @ 


baby than any other one thing. 

{am surprised when I hear women 
talk to find how many of them feed 
babies of three months old just any- 
thing they have on the table; and 
Some of them actually put this food 
in own mouths and chew it 
and transfer to the babies’ mouths. 
It disgusting and almost incred- 
ible, but it And if you try 
to talk to these mothers about the 
Scientific feeding of children, they 
do give you such a patronizing, con- 
temptuous look. 

I do not. mean to discourage the 


ineir 


is true. 


dear old grandmothers—their hearts 
are in the right place; 
they are old and mothers of many 
children 
about raising them. 


but because 


is no sign they know all 
It is far better 
for the young mother and the baby 
if she will get books and magazines 
devoted to the care and feeding of 
children and trust to these rather 
than the inherited wisdom of any 
grandmother or neighbor. 

MRS. LILIAN BROOKS GATLIN. 


Burleson, Texas. 





How I Feed My Babies. 


S A college girl, I never studied 

domestic science, for the reason 
that it was not then so _ widely 
taught as at the present day. I mar- 
ried. I immediately began to read 
and study everything I could find 
upon the subjects of foods and 
their values and proper preparation, 
home sanitation, etc.; and before my 


proverbial grease beloved of the old- 
fashioned cook; they have plenty of 


fruit, raw or cooked (except ba- 
nanas) and are especially fond of 
baked apples. I do not allow them 


to eat rich desserts, but these we sel- 
dom indulge in ourselves, and there 
are an abundance of dainty custards 
and creams to choose from, with ice- 
cream, sherbert, tapioca, gelatine 
and rice puddings, any of which, 
served with dainty sponge cake, will 
make an ideal dessert for adult or 
child. 

I have had to work rather hard to 
do this, and have had to combat the 
prejudices of many friends and rela- 
tives who have considered me a 
crank of the first water, but I feel 
myself more than repaid for it in the 
strong, healthy bodies of my chil- 
dren, in their beautiful complexions, 
and cheerful dispositions. When the 
body has such an influence upon the 
mind and moral nature, the proper 





when unguided by knowledge. 
_ friends of men, who are giving of their 


children. 


children who have need of them. 


the Survey. 





A PRAYER FOR THE BABIES. 


GOD, since Thou hast laid the little children into our arms in utter help- 
lessness, with no protection save our love, we pray that the sweet appeal 
of their baby hands may not be in vain. 
again in useless pain through our ignorance in sin. May we who are mothers 
or fathers seek eagerly to join wisdom to our love, lest love itself be deadly 
Bless the doctors and nurses, and all the 


If there are any who were kissed by love in their own infancy, but 
who have no child to whom they may give as they have received, grant them 
such largeness of sympathy that they may rejoice to pay their debt in full to all 


Forgive us, our Father, for the heartlessness of the past. Grant us great ten- 
derness for all babes who suffer, and a growing sense of the divine mystery 
that is brooding in the soul of every child. Amen.—Walter Rauschenbusch, in 


Let no innocent life be quenched 


skill and devotion to the care of our 





first baby came, I gave the subject 
of children and their care equal at- 
tention. 

Tho delicate, I have fortunately 
been able to nurse my children, but 
obtained a set of formulas for mod- 
ifying milk, and’ began giving the 
baby a bottle a day, omitting one of 
the breast feeds, gradually increas- 
ing the bottle feeds, until at 12 
months of age, the child was receiv- 
ing five bottle meals a day, and the 
nursing had been discontinued, with- 
out the slightest inconvenience to 
either myself or the child. 

About this time I added to the ‘diet 
part of a very soft-boiled egg (cook- 
ed by allowing it to stand for some 
minutes in hot water, but not to ac- 
tively boil), a cup of broth substitu- 
ted for the part of the milk, a little 
well cooked cereal and a small piece 
of thoroughly dried toast or a crack- 
er. These were all introduced grad- 
ually, and only one new thing at a 
time until the child was accustomed 
to it. From the age of six months 
I gave a little prune or orange juice, 
as needed, these being far better 
than medicines to regulate the sys- 
tem. After nine months, I occasion- 
ally gave a spoonful of beef juice, 
prepared by lightly broiling a small 
piece of juicy steak, and pressing out 
as much juige as possible with a 
lemon squeezer. To this I added a 
spoonful or two of hot water and a 
pinch of salt. It must not be heated 
hot enough to coagulate the albu- 
men. Z 

As the children have grown older, 
other articles have been added to 
their diet, until now, at three and 
five years old, they have practically 
what the rest of us do, tho, as a fam- 
ily, we try, even for the adults, to 
avoid all foods that are over rich, or 
taxing on the digestion. The chil- 
dren have milk, eggs, cream and but- 
ter in abundance, cereals, rare beef, 
chicken and baked or broiled fish, 
but no fried foods and no pork, tho 
T oceasionally allow them a~small 
piece of broiled breakfast bacon. 
They eat nearly all vegetables, dain- 
tily cooked, and not swimming in the 









feeding of children becomes a moral 
as well as a sanitary question. One 
point which I omitted to give in its 
proper place, and which I feel that 
I cannot touch upon too strongly, is 
that children should never be allow- 
ed to form the habit of eating be- 
tween meals. 
MRS. W. D. DICKINSON. 
Burkeville, Va. 





Teach the Children to Be Helpful. 

EING a teacher when a girl, I 

chanced to board with a widowed 
lady who had a large family of chil- 
dren, grown and half grown. I was 
amazed at the seeming carelessness 
of the children in helping her with 
her daily tasks. 


The boys never 
once thought to start fires, bring wa- 
ter, fill up the wood-box, etc., tho 
they did cut the wood; while the 
girls very indifferently performed 
the minor tasks of making beds, 


Sweeping, and so on, but the biggest 
burden of the day always fell to the 
mother’s lot. 

One day a married son visited the 


home with his wife and two little 
children. They were very bright 
children and had evidently been 
trained to do simple household du- 
ties. 

The little girl on her way from 
the wood yard with an armful of 
wood to surprise grandma, saw 
grandma on her way to the well 


Whispering to her brother, she said: 
“Run draw the for grandma 
and she’ll call you smart.’’ 

When he reached the well, grand- 


water 


ma said, “Get away, get away; I 
haven’t time for a little fellow like 
you to draw water.” The look of 
surprise and disappointment that 
came over his expressive little face 
was really pitiful to see 

Coming into the kitchen, the girl 
accidentally dropped a stick of wood 
just as grandma came in with her 
water. 

“There, there now,” she said, 


“You've dropped smutty wood on my 
clean floor. I would rather have 
brought the wood than to have smut 


on my floor. You and brother run 
on out to play; you bother me.”’ 

Then I understood why her chil- 
dren were so thoughtless. When 
they had offered their baby assis- 
tance, she had left the impression on 
their plastic little minds that they 
were a hindrance and not a help. 
The impression had grown deeper 
and deeper and the habit had become 
so set, that they have never realized 
they are allowing the mother, now 
growing old, to do tasks beyond her 
strength and from which they should 
relieve her. , 

I admit it is troublesome to have 
the boy put the dog’s greasy food an 
the porch instead of carrying it out 
where it should be put; and to have 
a two-year-old. baby want to help 
wash dishes, make biscuits, etc. But 
patiently explain to the boy that he 
can be a real help to you if he will 
do things as they should be done, 
and, seeing that baby’s little hands 
are clean, let her dry knives, forks, 
and saucers; give her bits of dough 
and let her make little biscuits; let 
her sweep the porch while you sweep 
rooms, aS you do not want her in 
dust, all the time leading her to 
think she is helping you and that 
you appreciate it. In the after years 
you will be repaid for the inconven- 
ience it may cause you. 

MRS. A. P. ABBOTT. 

Tifton, Ga. 





Neat and Plain Clothing. 


i SELECTING goods for little 
girls’ school dresses it pays to 


give some attention to getting fast 
colors, most dark blues are fast. I 
prefer gingham to percale as it lasts 
so much longer, and some grades 
of chambray make serviceable little 
dresses. 

When making the middy blouses 
so much worn at present it pays to 
run a tuck in the body attached to 
the skirt, that is the under body. 
Then if the dress is too short when 
washed, the tuck may be pulled out, 
and the dress will be plenty long 
enough without having to take the 
hem out as so many do. 

Children’s clothing should be 
made neat and plain, and~as they 
grow it will not be so hard to please 
them in regard to their dress-mak- 
ing. MRS. C. G. TUNSTALL. 

Edward, N. C. 





If something unforeseen prevents 
the fulfillment of a promise to a child 
it should be explained and something 
substituted. The very fact of their 
disappointment makes it the more 
impressionable on _ their plastic 
minds. The parents who are always 
making promises with their children 
will find it impossible to keep faith 
with them, and it will lower their 
estimation of honesty, for if mother, 
whom they love first, and look to for 
guidance, does not care for honesty 
and truthfulness who does?—Mrs. 
E. D. Nall 





flatter one 
themselves 
before one 


Men despise one another and 
another; and men wish to rais¢ 
above one another, and crouch 


another.—Marcus Aurelius. 














The Keeper of The Home. 








O MANY roads lead east, lead 
S west, 
North and south—which is the 
one? 
Which shall I take? Shall I go or 
rest? 
Shall I follow and seek which one is 
best— 


Or, staying home, take none? 


My gipsy longings yearn to start 
Out on the road, over the leas— 
Trooping with song and with happy 

heart, 
With the wind for friend, and the 
skies for chart; 
To wander where they please. 


My gipsy longings troop away 
Whither they will—sometimes they 
come 
Close by my gate at the end of day, 


And they glance at my palm, and 
wisely say, 
“Your fortune lies near home!”’ 


Oh, two things stand all else hk 
Greater than any; all of it 
Just to adventure and love 

more—- 
To the traveler’s staff or the low- 
browed door 
Just, dear, to roads and homes, 


“ore, 
nes 
no 





Run on, ye roads, and leave,me here; 
Bring me my friends, give me a 
guest— 
Welcome they’ll find, and warmth 
and cheer, 
But I know when the parting-time 
draws near, 
To bide at home is best. 
—Laura Spencer Portor. 








Beauty and Cheer in the Farm Home. 








A Year Filled With Work, Pleasure 
and Good Health. 


HAVE been a farmer’s wife for 

just a little over a year, and that 
time has been filled with more pleas- 
ure, more work and better health 
than had ever fallen to my lot. When 
we first came to live on our little 
farm, so many friends said, ‘“‘Oh, it’s 
pleasant now, but the new will soon 
wear off, then you’ll long for town 
again.” 

I think I have experienced about 
everything since we’ve been here, 
and I’m still as much in love with the 
work and life as I ever was. Never 
have I been so busy a woman, some- 
times almost too weary at night to 
make the effort to go to bed, but I 
found that I fell instantly to sleep, 
slept like a log till morning, and 
woke refreshed and ready for anoth- 
er day. 

But let me say this, I certainly do 
not believe in all work, to the exclu- 
sion of the recreation and pleasure to 
which the farmers’ wife is entitled, 
and which she should demand. I 
know there are some women who 
protest that they never have a spare 
moment, but I can conceive of no sit- 
uation in which the house-mother 
could be so hampered with household 
cares as not to find a few moments 
of leisure for her own spiritual and 
mental strengthening. I have even 
heard some women say, “I never have 
time to read.”’ Think of that! Itis 
certainly mistaken zeal which causes 
any woman to feed her body so that 
she may serve her household, and yet 
starve her soul. 

Much has been written and said of 
the hard lot of farmers’ wives, but I 
do think a great deal of it is their 
own fault. I have no patience with 
one who talks always of her hard lot, 
and who, it seems, almost boasts of 
it, and puts herself up as a martyr. 
Housework and farm life can become 
very irksome and monotonous, if one 
shuts one’s eyes to all the beauties 
of nature—birds, flowers, water and 
rocks, and all the dear homely things 
that make God’s green earth. 

My husband and I never take a 
walk that we do not find in pasture 
or field or wood some quaint or in- 
teresting rock formation -or a new 
plant or unknown bird or some beau- 
tiful flower. We carry the new plants 
home and identify them by aid of 
the botany and microscope and you 
have no idea how many new and in- 
teresting ones we find. 

Dear farmer women, let us keep 
our ideals! No doubt every one of 
you when you went to rule as queen 
over your little household dreamed 
of a pretty home, with flowers and 
vines about the doorway, and peace 
and contentment hovering over all. 
If these things seem long in coming, 
don’t grow faint-hearted, but do all 
you can, and keep hope fresh in your 
heart. Make your days so full of 
sunshine, love, and life, that when 


the evening shadows fall you can say, 
with .that 


wise philosopher, David 


Grayson, ‘‘This has been a day of 
pleasant bread.” 
Rogers, Ark. MRS. W. B. STACK. 





Glorify Routine. 


O WORK is drudgery save as we 
make it so. Don’t make the 
mistake of letting your work put on 
the gray garb of drudgery. We must 
remember that labor that helps, and 
is done in loving fidelity, and with 
thoughtfulness of ones individual 
gifts, is no less worthy than the great- 
est achievements of the world’s most 
skilled experts. 

Life too often, to most of us, is al- 
lowed to sink to the dead level of the 
commonplace—to become a sort of 
grind. This should not be the case. 
All about us are wonders that should 
keep us alive to the beauty in our 
every-day environment. 

We may glorify our most menial 
tasks, by trying to see how much 
power we can focus on our duty, how 
well we can make it serve its pur- 
pose. We must remember that we 
are a part of a great whole. All true 
work is ‘‘the king’s business.” 

MRS. JEFF DAVIS. 

Quitman, Ga. 





I try to make my dining-room the 
most attractive spot in the house, a 
spotless cloth, a dainty centerpiece, 
a vase of flowers, shining glassware, 
etc., with good substantial cooking, 
make it inviting. This is nothing ex- 
pensive or elaborate, the glassware 
is the cheapest, the cooking the plain- 
est, but the coolness, neatness and 
absence of the flies makes it enjoya- 
ble. The sun filters through a heavy 
fragrant vine at the west window. 
An old wooden bucket painted green 
with a woods fern in it sits on the 
wide sill, and looks cool. For the 
upper glass in the window I bought 
transparent paper from the ten cents 
store and applied. They look like 
stained glass and the light is subdued 
and pleasing.—Mrs. A. F. Edwards, 
Maiden, Va. 





We hear so much said about mak- 
ing every minute count. I sometimes 
think that we are in danger of being 
too busy to be really useful. We go 
to see the sick neighbor, and relieve 
the poor neighbor, but for the com- 
mon, everyday neighbor, who has not 
fallen by the way, so far as we can 
see, we haven’t a minute to spare. 
Everybody who needs a cup of cold 
water isn’t calling the fact out to the 
world, and there are a great many 
little pauses by the way which are 
no waste of time.—Mrs. Sallie Hav- 
ely, Jefferson City, Tenn. 





To remove paint or mortar from 
windows use strong hot vinegar and 
rub with a silver coin.—Mrs. W. W. 
Griffin, Millwood, Ga. 





When chickens scratch among 
flowers, I find a light dressing of hen- 
soil a sure antidote.—Mrs. E. C. Har- 
ris. 





Paint and Grass Make Beautiful 
Farm Homes. 


AM glad that I can say I have as 

pretty a painted home and green 
yard as you can find in the country. 
My children and husband and myself 
take a delight in keeping it nice and 
clean. [ think my back yard is beau- 
tiful as well as the front. It is a 
green carpet of grass except a walk 
to the garden and one to the smoke- 
house. I would no more throw gar- 
bage in my back yard or kitchen than 
in the parlor. I keep vessels to put 
everything in and give it to the hogs 
three times a day. I don’t have any 
sloppy yards and kitchen windows. I 
have my whole house screened. It is 
so nice to cook in summer without 
the old nasty flies. 

MRS. W. H. BUTLER. 
Walhalla, S. C. 





Try a Fern Bank. 


T HOME we had on the north side 

of the house a place where the 
sun seldom shone and we could not 
get grass to thrive. Mrs. Worden 
conceived the idea of a fern bank 
there, so she had the ground well 
spaded, working in the old leaves and 
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grass, raked from the lawn, making 
a soil similar to the woods. Ferns 
are native too. 

Then in a day’s outing in the woods 
she gathered a fine assortment of 
wild ferns which were transplanted 
into the prepared bed, watered with 
soap suds from the laundry. The 
ferns throve amazingly and the bare 
spot became a beauty spot, and wag 
much admired. 

ALTON M. WORDEN. 

“ullahoma, Tenn. 





Pictures in the Home. 


O ONE can tell you what pictures 
to hang on your walls—that is a 
matter of individual taste. But anat- 
tempt should be made to have the pic. 
ture harmonize, not only with the 
others in the same room, but with 
the background. Many rooms having 
restful, harmonious, wall colors are 
spoiled by the variety in frames and 
mats, or by the groupings of the pic- 
tures; also by putting into a small 
room a picture that needs distance to 
bring out its full meaning. 

It is not necessary to have the pic- 
tures all the work of one artist, or all 
on the same subject, but they should 
harmonize in tone and style of frame. 
—Alice McFeely. 








Helpful Hints For Housewives. 








Three Ways of Fighting Flies. 


E HAVE had so few flies in the 

past two years that it may help 

others to learn how we have brought 
about this happy state. 

Our fly crusade comprises three 
different lines of work: screening 
houses, killing flies that are already 
hatched, and making conditions such 
that they cannot hatch. 

I try to kill as many of the out- 
side flies as possible. I do this with 
fly paper. [ have tried poisons— 
bichromate of potash, for one—and 
I have no doubt they would prove 
effective if I could induce the flies 
to eat any of them. Perhaps a few 
do eat and die where I don’t find 
them; but I seem never to see any 
dead bodies. Traps are effective, but 
they become foul, So I prefer the fly 
paper. No flies drop around, and the 
papers, when full of flies can be 
dropped ‘into the fire somewhere. I 
never throw them out. I keep paper 
in the barn, just outside my kitchen 
door, sometimes on an unscreened 
porch and in any other place that flies 
seem to congregate in numbers. 

The only correct way to deal with 
the fly problem is to attack their 
breeding places. It is here I think, 
that we have done the most good. 
The cow barn is cleaned every day, 
chicken houses twice a week, closet 
pails emptied once a week, and horse 
stalls cleaned twice a month or once 
a month as there is time for it. All 
manure is taken to the fields and scate 
tered as soon as taken up. It is never 


piled. Of course, some fiies breed 
in it after it is scattered; but the 
number is not great, and they are 
some distance from the house. There 
are two closets or toilet rooms, one 
for this house and one for the ser- 
vants house. They are made after 
the Government model with pails for 
the sewage. The receptacles or com- 
partments for the pails are fly-proof. 
Both pails are emptied twice a week. 

I am careful about waste from the 
kitchen. I have no sink yet, but I 
do not patronize the large ‘“slop’’ 
buckets” or barrels that we all know. 
I have a small bucket by my kitchen 
table that holds my dish water. When 
I am through with the dishes this is 
emptied. If there are scraps in it, 
it is emptied in the chicken yards; 
if not, it is thrown in the garden or 
berry patch where it may add its 
mite to the food of the soil. Other 
kitchen refuse, parings, vegetable 
tops, etc., are scattered out on some 
of the fields or hog lots. In this way 
they add to the humus, and dry out 
so flies are not attracted by them. 

MRS. W. E. JENKINS. 
Ellendale, Tenn. 





How to Use the Fireless Cooker. 


FIRELESS cooker is so conven- 

ient that we should often urge 

its use. As it is new to many I will 

state that it is a simple box or tub, 

lined with non-conducting material, 
so as to retain the heat. 

Select a lard tub or a box three 








SIMPLE AND ATTRACTIVE 


DINING-ROOM ARRANGEMENT. 
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feet square, line it with papers, then 
make a nest with fine hay, leaving 
room to hold a kettle, sawdust may 
be worked through the hay, press 
down well. For a cover use a sack 
large enough to cover it, fill with 
hay. 

To use; take kettle from stove, 
get in nest, cover with papers, then 
with sack, press down with weight. 
This will slowly cook food for 12 
hours. It is important to put in 
cooker and cover in a second. Do 
not lose an instant. Keep all the 
heat in. In cooking let it boil on 
stove about one-fourth of the time. 

One soon finds that food cooked 
this way is vastly better, as fast cook- 
ing injures the juices and fiber. 
Many foods,.as cereals, need «long 
cooking.. By the use of, a fireless 
cooker one can have hot.meals with- 
out a fire. The cost is a mere trifle; 
its value immense. 

MRS, I. M. HAWKINS. 

Yadkin Valley, N. C. 





Some Hints on Dishwashing. 


T LOOKS as if everyone would 

know. how to wash dishes, but I 
had a visit not long ago from a young 
lady and she kindly offered to help 
me wash dishes. I told her she 
might pack up the dishes on the ta- 
ble, while I strained up the cream, 
then we would wash them together. 
When I came in she had removed all 
the dishes to the sink, leaving bits 
of food in everything, a little coffee 
in cups, stacked up plates without 
taking out knives or forks, etc. 

Now she was a graduate of our 
State Normal, but her education was 
evidently one-sided. If the dishes 
are scraped out carefully, and each 
kind packed up separately, half of 
the trouble is over. 

When I was a little girl, we used 
ivory-handled knives—and my Sat- 
urday job was to help scour them. 
We would beat up a brick and take 
half of an Irish potato, dip it in the 
brick and rub them. Now I keep a 
bottle of Electroshine, or something 
of that sort over my sink, and rub 
any piece of silver as I wash it, and 
always have them bright and shin- 
ing. 

I used to think the law, to wash 
dishes as soon as we were through 
eating, was as unalterable as the law 
of the Medes and Persians, but 
this summer has been so hot and I 
would be so tired when I got through 
dinner, that I covered up the table, 
and would begin supper a little ear- 
lier, and wash them then. I do not 
think that is the best way, but it is 
better than forcing yourself to do it 
when you are so hot and tired. 

On Saturday I make a supply of 
lightbread, and when I get breakfast 
Sunday I fry my chicken and any 
other dishes for dinner, one of the 
boys will make ice cream, and when 
dinner time comes, I take my serv- 
ing table (because it is light) out un- 
der a shade tree, put my dinner on 
it and eat picnic fashion. We all 
enjoy it for a change and it saves 
tired nerves. 

MRS. R. W. SCOTT. 

Haw River, N. C. 





Uses for Bread Mixer. 


FIND that I can use my ‘“‘Univer- 

sal” bread mixer for other pur- 
poses than just mixing bread. 

When I want to have hot biscuit 
for both supper and breakfast, I 
measure out material enough to 
make biscuit for two meals, put it all 
in the bread mixer and proceed just 
as if I were mixing bread. When 
well mixed I take out the dough put 
it on the bread board and divide in 
two parts, one part of the dough I 
roll out and work for supper, the 
other part I form into a ball, brush 
over with melted lard and set away 
in a cool place. Next morning take 
the piece of dough, place on the bread 
board and roll out (do not knead the 
dough) and bake. You will find the 
biscuit even better than if fresh 
made, and you will save several min- 
utes of your time by making enough 





biscuit at one time for two meals. 

I also use the bread mixer when I 
make Southern beaten biscuit. Just 
put the dough in the bread mixer 


and work for 15 or 20 minutes and . 


do not have to beat the dough nearly 
so long with the rolling-pin. 
MRS. ELLA EASTERLING. 
Chicot, Ark. 


Mrs. Hutt’s Comment.—Did you 
ever try putting the dough for 
beaten biscuit through the meat 
chopper? Try it. , 


— 


A Dish Drier. 


T LAST I have it! <A dish wash- 
er? No, but the next thing to 
it—a dish-drier. Very simple; but 
I am proud of it for it is my own idea 
and works like a charm. 

To make it I used a 25-pound lard 
can, in which I drove nail holes just 
as much as possible all over the bot- 
tom and several inches up on the 





HOW TO COOK VEGETABLES. 


A Whole Alphabet of Recipes and 
Suggestions, 


ET me tell you what a pretty 

young lady said this noon as she 
came into the dining-room a little 
late: ‘‘Red beets, white corn, green 
lettuce, red tomatoes, baked chicken, 
cool dining-room. I’m glad to be 
alive, if only to eat the vegetables.”’ 
And the four men at the table said, 
“Amen!” 

Vegetables are eaten chiefly be- 
cause they give bulk and contain the 
mineral salts which assist the diges- 
tion and are needed for bone build- 
ing. Of course, the legumes—beans 
and peas—contain proteid, so are in 
a degree a substitute for meat. 

Vegetables eaten raw, either plain 
like radishes or with a dressing like 
lettuce, are good for us, and boys 
and girls should be encouraged to eat 
them freely. Aside from their food 
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sides, driving the nails from the in- 
side out so that the rough surface 
would be on the outside. 

In washing dishes I use two dish 
pans, placing the lard can in one of 
them and washing them in the other. 
The cups are washed first and turned 
down in the bottom of the can then 
the plates, etc., are turned over on 
the top of these. As soon as the 
dishes are all in, a kettle of boiling 
water is poured into the can and of 
course runs on through filling the 
dish pan. Then holding the handle 
of the can and sousing it up and 
down in the water every inch of the 
dishes is thoroughly washed. Now 
the can is lifted up and held a second 
or two until the water drains off, and 
in a few minutes every dish is as dry 
as a bone. The can is then taken to 
a safe and the dishes put away. Only 
one trip, you see. 

: LUCIE T. WEBB. 

Warren Plains, N. C. 





New Use for Ironing Board. 


FEW weeks ago I was making a 

shirt and when I came to the 
plaits I was bothered in laying them 
straight, especially as the skirt was 
sewed up. While studying how to 
manage I glanced at the ironing 
board. I removed the cloth from the 
board, placed it across the backs of 
two chairs, slipped the skirt on board 
just as if I were going to iron it. I 
soon had the plaits beautifully laid 
and without any worry. 

An ironing board could be well 
used in the place of a table or lap 
board, and I think much better. 
Place the board across the seats of 
two chairs, turned inward, and one 
can sit down and baste, ete. I find 
it a good way to iron the little ones 
clothes, especially when I am weak 
and tired. I ironed all my baby’s 
clothes this way when he was little. 

MRS. W. T. RAWLS. 
Currie, N. C. 


value, they are a valuable stimulus 
to the appetite. 

A small brush makes the work of 
cleaning vegetables easy and effec- 
tive. Lettuce, if washed and put in 
a tin bucket closely covered, will 
keep some time. If tinned vegeta- 
bles are used, empty them out as 
soon as opened, and allow to stand 
an hour or so, to get back from the 
air the oxygen they have lost. 

The taste of each vegetable is due 
to sugars, acids and mineral salts, 
but the delicate flavor which is lack- 
ing when the food is badly over-cook- 
ed is caused by a delicate oil which 
escapes very readily. Therefore, they 
can be their best only when not over- 
cooked, or allowed to stand and keep 
warm for the meal hour. 

You all have your old ways of 
cooking. Try these: 

Asparagus.—Wash, tie in bundles that 
they may be easily handled. Boil in boil- 
ing salted water in upright position, leaving 
tips out of water first ten minutes. Drain, 
remove string, add a lump of butter. 

Butter Beans.—Try this way once in 
awhile for a change. Cook in boiling, salted 
water until soft, drain, add cream, butter, 
Salt, pepper. Reheat and serve. 

Cabbage.—Escalloped. Boil half a cab- 
bage in boiling salted water; drain, cut up, 
put in buttered baking dish; add salt, pep- 
per and a cup of white sauce (2 tablespoons 
butter, 2 tablespoons flour, 1 cup milk), 
Cover with buttered bread crumbs and bake. 

Carrots.—Are cooked in boiling salted wa- 
ter, cut into dice, added to an equal quanti- 
ty of English peas and seasoned with but- 
ter, pepper and salt. 

Cucumbers.—Don’t soak cucumbers in salt 
water. , They are an unripe fruit like green 
apples, and salt but toughens them. 

Dandelion.—Greens are fine spring medi- 
cine, 

Eggplant.—Should be. sliced, sprinkled 
with salt and piled on a plate, with a 
weight to press out the juice, if it is to be 
fried, but is delicious baked. Cook it 15 
minutes in boiling salted water; cut a slice 
from the top, and with a spoon remove the 
pulp; chop the pulp and add an equal 
amount of bread crumbs, butter, chopped 
onion, salt and pepper. Cook five minutes, 
add a beaten egg, stuff into the eggplant; 
lay a slice of breakfast strip on top, sprin- 
kle with buttered bread crumbs; bake 20 
minutes in a hot oven. 

Greens.—Are especially good for the blood. 


Do not use any more water than possible in 
cooking them, and use the water in soup, 
that. the mineral salts may not be lost to 
the body. ; 


Hominy.—Is a good source of energy for 
the body. Hominy muffins are good. Mix 
1 cup warm cooked hominy, %4 cup butter, 
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1 cup scalded milk, 3 tablespoons sugar, % 
teaspoon salt. When it is lukewarm, add 4 
yeast cake disolved in 4 cup lukewarm wa- 
ter, and about 4 cups flour. Cover, let rise 
over night. In the morning, cut down, fill 
hot-buttered gem pans two-thirds full, let 
rise an hour and bake in a moderate oven, 

Kidney Beans.—Are a good winter vege- 
table, 

Leeks.—Are like mild onions, and are 
good cooked in boiling salted water, arrang- 
ed on pieces of buttered toast, a spoonful of 
melted butter poured over them, seasoned 
with salt and pepper. 

Mayonnaise.—Is good for the body and for 
the appetite. Mix one teaspoon salt, 1 tea- 
spoon sugar, cayenne; add 2 egg yolks, and 
when well mixed, add % teaspoon vinegar; 
add oil very slowly, stirring constantly; as 
the mixture thickens, thin with a little vin- 
egar until 1% cups. oil, 2 tablespoons vine- 
gar and the same of lemon juice is used, 
If oil is added too rapidly at first mixture 
may curdle. Mayonaise should be thick 
enough to hold its shape. It must be put 
on vegetables at last, as it quickly liquefies 
when added to vegetables. 

Mushrooms.—Are not generally grown or 
eaten in the country, but if anyone cares for 
them they are worth the trouble of growing, 

Onions.—Boiled, are one of our most deli- 
cate vegetables, if boiled in two boiling salt- 
ed waters and served with cream sauce, 
Even one of weak digestion may not be in- 
convenienced. If any are left from the 
meal, cut them in quarters, put in a butter- 
ed baking dish, cover with white sauce, 
ceunkte with buttered. bread crumbs and 

ake, 

Parsnip Fritters.—Wash, boil until soft 
in salted water, drain, plunge in cold water, 
rub off skins, mash, season with salt, pep- 
per, butter; shape in small flat cakes, roll 
in flour and fry. 

Peppers.—Stuffed, are good. Cut a slice 
from the stem end, remove seeds; and par- 
boil..15 minutes. _Cook a mixture of any 
vegetables or meat thickened with dry bread 
crumbs. Minced ham and potatoes are good: 
Stuff, sprinkle with buttered bread crumbs; 
bake ten minutes, ‘ 

Radishes.—Should be planted at least ev- 
ery ten days during the summer, One Christ- 
mas I had some by planting them in a box 
in the sitting-room window. They were good, 


too, 

Spinach.—Boil spinach in as little salted 
water as possible until tender; drain, but use 
the water, if possible, in soup, because it 
is “‘cooling’’ to the blood. «Putin serving 
dish, run the knife across a few times, sea- 
son with butter, salt and pepper. , A hard- 
boiled egg cut up on top is usually served, 
and most people prefer a few drops of vine- 
gar on it. ‘ 

Tomatoes.—Might be called the queen of 
vegetables, just as the apple is called the 
queen of fruits. They are excellent served 
as a drink, as many a poor convalescent 
many miles from lemons can testify. They 
are good raw or cooked or canned or as cat- 
sup or pickle. They need an article to 
themselves, but try them stuffed like pep- 
pers, 

Vegetable Acids are cooling, refreshing, 
and stimulating. They act as a tonic and 
assist in purifying the blood. Each vegeta- 
ble contains its own particular sustenance— 
a gift to the body—and the mother is wise 
if she sees that her child at least tastes the 
dish. He may learn to like it in time, 

Warmed-Over Vegetables are more easily 
digested if heated with cream sauce instead 
of grease, , MRS. HUTT. 
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9236—Girl’s Dress.—Cut in three sizes: 2, 
4 and 6 years. , It requires two yards of 36- 
inch material for the six-year size. “Price, 
10 cents, 


9463—Infant’s Dress and Sack.—Cut in one 
size. It requires % yard for the sack and 
three yards for the dress of 36-inch material, 
Price, 10 cents, 

9635-9636—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist, 9635, 
cut in five sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, and 40 inches, 
bust measure, Skirt, 9636, cut in five sizes: 
22, 24, 26, 28, and 30 inches, waist measure, 
It requires seven yards of 27-inch material 
for a 36-inch size. This calls for two sepa- 
rate patterns. 10 cents for each pattern. 

9638—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in six 
sizes: 32, 34, 36, 38, 40, and 42 inches, bust 
measure, It requires six yards of 36-inch 
material for a 36-inch size. Price, 10 cents. 

Address, Pattern Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. 





“You can tell by a mah’s farm whether 
he reads it or not.” 
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GREAT many people will do things working 

in conjunction with their neighbors who 
would never move a peg if there wasn’t a proces- 
sion for them to join. Most people, farmers and 
townspeople, are made this way. Hence the great 
value of the Boys’ Corn Clubs, the Girls’ Tomato 
Clubs, and the Alfalfa Clubs that are now being 
started in various sections. Help the club idea 
along. It means progress. 





HE Texas Farm Co-operator puts.a lot of truth 
in a. mighty little space when it says: 


“The co-operative community which wants 
to build up a regular sale for its products, 
needs four things: first, a standard quality 
for its products; second, a regular supply; 
third, an identifying name by which custom- 
ers can c#il for that community’s products 
and get them; fourth, a demand for the pro- 
ducts created among consumers.” 





O MAN in the South has a keener realization 
of the peril of tenancy than Prof. E. C. Bran- 
son, of the Georgia State Normal College. He 
puts the matter none too strongly either, when he 
says in a recently published letter: 


“The salvation of Georgia, in my opinion, 
depends upon a multiplied host of small 
farmers who own the lands they till, and 
who till the lands they own. Farm tenancy 
and absentee landlordism would ruin any 
county, any State, and any country on earth.” 





EAD Mrs. McKimmon’s letter on page 6. 

Every Southern State ought to be giving its 
women and girls just such practical training and 
assistance as North Carolina offers through the 
Women’s Institutes. Organized effort will be nec- 
essary to get such institutes; but they can be had 
if once the women organize and go after them. 
Organized effort, too, is needed in North Caro- 
lina to have the women on the farm secure the 
full benefits of the opportunities offered them. 
There are still too many women who think they 
have nothing to learn from institute lecturers and 
demonstrators. Another chance for the United 
Farm Women to do a great work. 





ON’T fail to read the extract from Mrs. J. C. 

Watson’s letter we are reprinting in another 
column. In the same letter Mrs. Watson goes on 
to urge the women of her county to organize a 
‘‘Home-Makers’ Congress,’’ and continues: 


“We want every woman who comes to 
measure the distance from her well or where 
she gets her supply of water, to her cook 
table, and count the number of buckets of 
water she uses in a day. The way we South- 
ern women get our water is one of the first 
evils in our work that we must go about cor- 
recting.”’ 


That’s the way to go about it. Let the women in- 
form themselves as to the improvements they 
need. organize ‘“‘United Farm Women’s Clubs, and 
discuss ways and means, and, having learned ex- 
actly what they need and where to get it, their 
husbands will be more responsive than they some- 
times get credit for being. 





E CANNOT refrain from ‘passing on’’ 
excellent suggestion from an exchange: 


this 


“You may not be able to buy the wife and 
daughters an automobile, but you can keep 
good stovewood on hand and the pantry well 
filled and take about $15 worth of the best 
papers and magazines for the family.” 


The stovewood suggestion is a very practical one; 
and, as we have said before, every farmer should 
spend $5 a year for papers and magazines and 
$5 a year for books, if he owns only one horse, $10 
a year for each if he has two horses, $15 a year 
for each if he owns three horses, ete. If you 
can’t send your children to college, you can edu- 
cate them by furnishing them the best papers, 





magazines, and books. But don’t buy books from 
agents, and don’t expect stories of crime and acci- 
dents and scandals in daily papers or ‘“semi- 
weeklies” or “‘tri-weeklies’”’ to help your children. 
yet clean literature for them. 





T IS probably not yet too late to get up that 

county fair—and if you do, make it a real agri- 
cultural fair and not a mere collection of vulgar 
sideshows “not fitten’ to stop a gully wid,” as 
Uncle Remus would say. As the Louisville Cour- 
ier Journal well says: 


“The county fair should be an exposition 
of county resources and a mirror of agricul- 
tural progress and domestic endeavor. By 
way of variety, amusement features are nec- 
essary, but they should not be in such num- 
ber as to overbalance or overshadow the 
serious business of the fair. * * * * The real 
county fair, agricultural, industrial, and me- 
chanical, should never languish for lack of 
interest. Primarily the average fair is for 
the benefit of the farmer and this is right 
and proper, for practically every county is 
an agricultural county and the farm is the 
foundation of general prosperity.”’ 





HE Youth’s Companion says that the two 

things in American life which strike visitors 
from the west and south of Europe most unpleas- 
antly are the overheating of homes in winter and 
the overcooling of stomachs in summer. The Com- 
panion goes on to read housekeepers a lecture on 
what it justly calls, ‘““The Sin of Stuffiness.” - This 
sin is not confined to the North nor to cold weath- 
er. The writer can almost taste, after long years, 
the fresh-looking hut musty-smelling ‘‘company’’ 
bedroom he was once confined in on a summer 
night. It was musty solely because it had been 
shut up. He could, too, if he wasn’t afraid to, 
point to a lot of bedrooms and living-rooms he has 
known, in both town and country, which were 
uncomfortable solely because it was thought nec- 
essary to shut out the air to keep them warm or 
to prevent the sunshine from fading the carpets. 
“Open the windows and let the breeze blow in, 
roll up the shades and push back the curtains and 
let the sunshine in’’— it’s a good rule for any room 
almost any day of the year. 





Farm Life is the Happiest. 





E ARE sick and tired of all this talk about 
W “the drudgery and tragedy of the farmer’s 
wife,’”’ and the “monotony” of her life. 
We know that there are individual cases in which 
such terms apply, but on the whole they are no 
more applicable—in fact, are much less applica- 
ble—in the case of working country people than 
in the case of working townspeople. 

Nobody should ever be allowed to speak in pub- 
lic who doesn’t know better than to speak of “‘re- 
lieving the barrenness and monotony of farm 
life.’ The average country woman has no such 
colorless or tragic existence as the average city 
workingman’s wife, shut in crowded quarters and 
often forced to take in sewing or carry on other 
work besides looking after her household. The 
average country woman has no such hard lot as 
the wage-earning girl in the great cities, home- 
less and frequently struggling with near-starva- 
tion and moral disaster. And we go further and 
say the average farm woman’s life, hard tho she 
may work, is far preferable and should be far 
happier than that of the idle, purposeless, useless 
type of city woman who knows neither the joy of 
home-making, nor of training sons and daughters, 
but spends her time in a nervous search for ex- 
citement and as a human clothes-rack on which 
to display the changing whims of a fashion-god 
fast becoming sickeningly vulgar, as well as silly. 

True, the farmer should buy his wife the best 
ranges, stoves, fireless cookers, sewing machines, 
household and kitchen conveniences, and should 
be ashamed of himself if he doesn’t have the best 
possible water supply, and should supply all the 
domestic help his finances will permit. But while 
urging all these things, let us at the same time 
forever make an end of this false and foolish 
‘drudgery,’ “monotony,” ‘‘tragedy,’”’ twaddle. As 
one farmer’s wife, Mrs. J. C. Watson, Jonesboro, 
North well the Sanford 
Express: 


Carolina, so says in 


“A farm owned by a skilled farmer whose 
wife is a succesful home-maker is as near a 
Garden of Eden as this old world can be. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Satan hates with a burning hatred anything 
resembling a paradise. He crept in and soon 
destroyed the Garden of Eden and he keeps 
an ever-watchful eye on any place resembling 
one. So you find him uc 1g all kinds of evil 
machinations against tc farm. One of the 
deadliest he has ever gotten in on this line 
is that expression about the ‘drudgery and 
monotony of the farmer’s wife.’ It has been 
so thoroughly absorbed by many mothers 
that they have a horror of their sons becom- 
ing farmers and of their daughters marrying 
farmers. I was a farmer’s daughter and liv- 
on a farm for fourteen years, and I never for 
one moment found any drudgery or monot- 
ony. I verily believe that my heavenly abode 
will be a reproduction in a perfect form of 
that grand old grove of magnificent oaks 
where my little sister and I played and 
dreamed until I was sent away to school. 
Fifteen years I spent in and around the 
school-room, and now for five and a half 
years I have been a farmer’s wife, and the 
farm and its work grows more fascinating 
each day.”’ 





Are You One of the United Farm Women? 


E ARE asking you, Mrs. Farmer, and we 
W beg to say that if you are not, our opinion 

is that you are missing something you 
need. We don’t know anything about your indi- 
vidual circumstances and interests, but we assume 
that you are a “progressive’’ farm woman—that 
is, that you have plans for the future and are 
trying to make yourself, your home, your neigh- 
borhood, just a little brighter and happier and 
better all the time. If such is the case, you will 
certainly find great encouragement and assistance 
in the association and co-operation of other wom- 
en like minded. This is why you should belong to 
the order of United Farm Women. 

Maybe you didn’t see the notices about the 
association in the paper when it was organized, 
or possibly you have forgotten about it. In that 
case, just write our Mrs. Hutt—Mrs. W. N. Hutt, 
Raleigh, N. €.—and ask her about it. She will 
be glad to tell you; and then, we believe, you will 
be glad to join in with the big band of women 
who are working together for the great cause of 
better living in the rural South. 

Possibly you think the order doesn’t amount to 
anything. Well, here at the writer’s hand is a 
letter from a lady in Mississippi, enclosing a 
printed program of a picnic held by her club—a 
farmers’ picnic, with speakers of more than State- 
wide reputation to address both men and women 
on subjects of practical interest. And here is a 
clipping from a North Carolina paper telling of 
the regular meeting of another club which has 
only sixteen members, but which makes its meet- 
ings of real importance by carefully prepared dis- 
cussions of the things which the members most 
wish to know about. And here is a letter from 
another country lady telling how much she has 
felt the need of such an organization and of 
how she is trying to bring about a more central- 
iized and sociable neighborhood life in her own 
little corner of the world. 

More letters might be quoted; but these should 
be enough. The United Farm Women can help 
you. You are missing much by not belonging to 
it. Write Mrs. Hutt today and then organize your 
community. 








A Thought for the Week. 


HAT does cooking mean? It means the 
W knowledge of Medea, and of Circe, and of 

Calypso, and of Helen, and of Rebekak, 
and of the Queen of Sheba. It means the knowl- 
edge of all herbs, and fruits, and balms, and 
spices, and of all that is healing and sweet in 
fields and groves, and savory in meats; it means 
carefulness and imventiveness, and watchfulness, 
and willingness, and readiness of appliance; it 
means the economy of your great-grandmothers, 
and the science of modern ehemistry; it means 
much tasting, and no wasting; it means English 
thoroughness, and French art, and Arabian hospi- 
tality; it means, in fine, that you are to be per- 
fectly and always ‘“‘ladies’’—‘‘loaf-givers,” and, 
as you are to see, imperatively, that everybody 
has something pretty: to put on,—so you are to 
see, yet more imperatively, that everybody has 
something nice to eat.—Ruskin. 
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EDUCATION, CO-OPERATION, LEGISLATION. 


() Education to Develop Power, (2) Co-operation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 
to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Movements Involved. 





By CLARENCE POE 








Rapid Growth of the Segregation Idea. 


OME such plan of racial segregation in the 
S rural South, as we have been advocating in 

The Progressive Farmer, is bound to come 
sooner or later. Mark the prediction. 

It is not only necessary to save the rural South 
to the white race and to insure a great civilization 
here, but it is, we are confident, in accord with 
the deepest principles of justice. 

The multitude of letters we have had on the 
subject, too, and the remarkably hearty approval 
of the press generally, indicate the readiness of 
our people to press for some such reform of pres- 
ent conditions. And in this they are only doing 
what people of any other section of America or 
the world would do—or even less than they 
would do— under similar conditions. 

Wherever two radically different races live to- 
gether without a chance for systematic separate 
grouping, there is bound to be trouble. Some 
peaceful plan such as we are proposing will not 
unlikely prevent many serious outbreaks in the 
South in the future. In fact, there seems right 
now to be a general, almost world-wide, awaken- 
ing to the wisdom of racial segregation. Since 
we began the advocacy of this policy for the rural 
South, California has passed its famous land-own- 
ership law; in South Africa a campaign is on for 
such a law as we propose, except that our propo- 
sition is less extreme; Atlanta, Richmond, Nor- 
folk, and Greenville, S. C., have just passed such 
ordinances fer city people as we favor for country 
people; in Birmingham, a similar ordinance is 
now pending; and the latest incident is the action 
of the Maryland Court of Appeals with regard to 
a similar ordinance proposed in Baltimore. The 
unanimous and emphatic opinion of this highest 
court of Maryland is that— 


“The Mayor and City Council of Baltimore 
may in the exercise of its police power, valid- 
ly pass an ordinance for the segregation of 
the white and colored races without conflict- 
ing with provisions of the Constitution of the 
the United States or of the State of Mary- 
land.” 


The Plan is Practicable. 


1 HE big fact for our people to remember now 
is that the plan we are proposing is not 
only desirable—we believe most people ad- 
mit that—but also practicable. 

Understand us, we do not expect any sudden 
and violent change in the distribution of the 
races We do not expect to see the face of things 
made over in a year or in five years. But we are 
in favor of a plan which will enable our white 
farming communities to keep themselves white 
when they wish to do so, and so insure the per- 
manence of their homes and of their social and 
community life. 

As it is now, not only are white families driven 
to other communities by the growing number of 
Negroes around them, as we have so often pointed 
out, but for the same reason men often hesitate 
to build worthy country homes, having no assur- 
ance that they or their children will not be forced 
to leave the place in order to find plenty of white 
neighbors. I know now a cousin of mine who 
only last year built a new home, spending all his 
resources to put it up, yet because of the number 
of reckless Negroes in the neighborhood, he writes 
me only this morning: 


“Unless I can get another white neighbor 
I shall certainly have to leave here myself, 
for we actually do not feel safe.” 


I repeat that owing to the character of the two 
races—one but recently emerged from barbarism, 
the other representing the highest stage of world 
civilization; one intent upon preserving its racial 
integrity, the other violent in its protests against 
all the safeguards erected to protect this integ- 
rity; and because of other conditions well known 
to everybody—I do. not think it unfair, unjust, or 
un-Christian to have a law, the practical effect of 
which will be simply to give any predominantly 
white community the right to maintain its pre- 
dominance and yet will not affect other communi- 
ties at all. 


x Briefly, I should say that the law we need is 
one which will say that wherever the greater part 
of the land acreage in any given district that may 
be laid off is owned by one race, a majority of 
the voters in such a district may say (if they 
wish) that in future no land shall be sold to a 
person of a different race—provided such action 
is approved or allowed (as being justified by con- 
Siderations of the peace, protection and social life 





of the community) by a reviewing judge or board 
of county commissioners. 








Is Such a Policy Just ‘to the Negroes? 


T MAY be argued, I know, that such a law is 
I unjust, that with the government of the South 
as it is, it could be utilized by white people to 
keep their communities white, but the Negroes 
would rarely be able to use it to make a com- 
munity wholly Negro. All of which I admit is 
possible and yet, as I have said, I believe it is just. 
I believe it is just because the white mar needs 
the social protection of such a law and the Negro 
doesn’t. If a majority of his neighbors are white, 
the Negro doesn’t care. His land is made more 
valuable by the predominance of neighbors of a 
different race; the chances of selling it are better; 
his family are not uneasy or unsafe; they don’t 





LET THE WOMAN HAVE AS 
MANY IMPROVEMENTS AS 
THE FARMER HAS. 


a has largely emancipated the man. 
Invention made it cheaper and better to use the 
mower, the binder, the corn harvester, the windmill, 
the gasoline engine, the shredder, the silo, the riding 
plow, the manure spreader. The cream separator 
and the milking-machine are making the wife's work 
easier, too, and so are many things. But in many 
things the inventions of today have not been placed 
in the woman’s hands. - 

The time has now come when we must move the 
flag of woman's comfort up to that planted for the 
men. Any farm that can afford a silo can afford 
electrie light or gas, the vacuum cleaner, the dish 
washer and the washing-machine. Any farm that 
can afford a gas-engine canafford a bathroom and 
an interior closet. And any farm that can afford a 
manure spreader and a hayfork in the barn can af- 
ford running water in the kitchen. 


It’s a matter of looking at the question inthe right 
way. It also means giving the women a square deal. 
And in the main it’s a matter of the women them- 
selves thinking of these thi --. 
saries.—Farm and Fireside. 


as attainable neces- 











mind running off day or night to see neighbors 
or kinsfolk miles away; and his money-making 
facilities are better. But a white man surround- 
ed by Negro neighbors finds his land decreased in 
value; the chances of selling it (for its worth) 
growing less; his. wife and children dissatisfied 
with social conditions, if not actually unsafe, and 
natural conditions generally forcing him to move 
out and leave the community to the Negroes. 

I believe such a law would be just, also, be- 
cause the number of white communities taking 
advantage of its provisions would not be enough 
to materially curtail the Negro’s opportunities for 
land-holding, He could still buy, both in all com- 
munities where Negro land-holders predominate 
and also im the vast number of white communi- 
ties left wide open to him. 

So while it would not be unjust to the Negro, 
I believe it would prove the “little leaven that 
would leaven the whole lump” to the great ad- 
vantage of many white communities, for I should 
expect white tenants graduallly to replace Negro 
tenants in such neighborhoods, and white farmers 
(attracted by the assurace of white neighbors and 
an all-white society) to buy and live on the land 
the Negroes would otherwise cultivate in such 
neighborhoods. Thereby we should have a grad- 
ual development of wholly white neighborhoods 
with vastly improved social life, schools, churches, 
roads, and all forms of white civilization and co- 
operation—for such communities as wanted this 
result, remember, and these only. 


Justice is Not Justice Unless We Consider 
Difference in Conditions. 


TUDYING it with all possible desire for truth 
S and justice, I repeat, therefore, I cannot see 
that it is right or just to say that because a 
white majority shall have the right to limit future 
land sales to their race, a Negro majority must 
everywhere have exactly the same privilege. 
What is this situation we are trying to remedy? 
It is that white people are suffering and being 
driven from the farms and are having the value 
of their land and houses diminished because of 
an excess of neighbors of an opposite race. But 
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this is not true of Negroes. Therefore, the white 
man needs the remedy and the Negro doesn’t. 
Our whole fatal Reconstruction policy was based 
on the idea that the two races were exactly alike 
and could be treated exactly alike. They can’t; 
and one often perpetrates a gross injustice to the 
white man in trying to give so-called justice to 
the Negro in this theory. It is often like having a 
slow, stubborn ox and a nervous, high-spirited 
horse hitched up together and whipping one ex- 
actly as much and as hard as the other when the 
wagon doesn’t move fast enough—all in the name 
of ‘‘justice’’; or like having a hardened mountain 
goat and a young Thoroughbred colt in a dry pas- 
ture and giving the goat half the colt’s meager 
feed every meal in the name of “even-handed jus- 
tice.” While, if I know my own heart, I would 


.Scorn any injustice to the Negro, can there be any 


real justice in any policy which absolutely shuts 
its eyes to the differences between the races and 
their respective environments? 


The Bible on the Matter. 


OR am I shaken in my belief by the Scripture 
quotation which my Alabama friend hurled 


at me last week. You will recall his letter:. 


“As human beings who claim to take the 
Bible as our guide, isn’t it time to bury this 
bloody shirt and try to realize the truth of 
Paul’s assertion, namely, that ‘God has made 
of one blood all nations of men’?” 


In answer to this friend, let me say that I am 
quite willing to acknowledge the truth, “God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men,” but he 
should remember that the Bible doesn’t stop here, 
but the same identical Scripture verse goes on to 
say that the Lord also “hath determined * * * the 
bounds of their habitation.’”’ Did we not cross 
these divine bounds, did we not violate in a-very 
real sense the laws of Nature and Nature’s God 
when we brought these black people away from 
the God-appointed ‘“‘bounds” of their ‘‘habita- 
tions” and mingled whites and Negroes here to- 
gether in. America? The policy of segregation, 
therefore, the separate grouping of radically dif- 
ferent races, would seem to be in accord with the 
Almighty’s own plan—He who limited the black 
man to Africa, the yellow man to Asia, and has 
put the white man in Europe and America. And 
having “‘determined the bounds of their habita- 
tions,’ the Almighty also confounds us with trou- 
ble after trouble whenever any radically different 
race is taken from its ‘‘bounds” and put side by 
side with another race. 

And yet the Negro is here. We cannot now 
send him back to Africa if we would. But tho 
separation is impossible, I do believe voluntary 
segregation is in accord with the laws of God and 
justice and is necessary for the preservation and 
development of a great rural civilization in the 
South. 1 do believe that wherever a predomi- 
nantly white community wishes to keep itself 
white, wishes to insure that throughout the future 
the land will remain in white hands, it should 
have that privilege. 

So while I am not for one minute urging that 
this plan be forced on any community that doesn’t 
want it, I am in favor of giving it to every white 
community that does want it. And in my opinion 
such a proposition is neither unreasonable nor 
unjust. 


Are You Interested Two Cents Worth? 
A ND now I should like to know how many 





other Southern white farmers and farmers’ 

wives are in favor of the same thing, how 
many are interested in this vital issue of saving 
the rural South to the white race? The flood of 
letters I have received indicates a widespread 
awakening, but I want to hear not only from all 
these people but from thousands and thousands 
of the plain people who don’t write newspaper 
letters ordinarily. No matter who or where you 
are, if you are interested.in this matter, and in- 
terested two cents worth, I wish you would sign 
and tear off this blank herewith and mail it to me. 
I shall probably have some literature to send you 
later, but in any case, it will help me to know 
you are interested. Either sign the blank here- 
with or send me a postal card to the same effect. 


i ery reer a poet Siote. .<ss 


Mr. Clarence Poe, Editor The Progressive Farmer 
Dear Sir: Whenever a white community wishes 
such a privilege for its safety, protection, social 
life, and future development, I believe it should 
have the benefit of such a law as you advocate in 
your issue of August 30. You may write to me 
as one favoring such a measure. 
Tio. 4 at 


(Add any further comment or expression of 
views on a@ separate sheet of paper. ) 
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LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY. 








How to Find Out About Livestock 
Before You Buy. 


HAVE been interested in the arti- 

cles on buying by mail in recent 
issues. 

I have had quite a little experience 
in this line and came to the conclu- 
sion that I was largely at fault my- 
self, so I did a little thinking and 
come to the conclusion that I or any 
other buyer should submit a list of 
questions covering such points as to 
give him full information of the ani- 
mal and ask that the seller answer 
all of them, and also give references 
as to his responsibility and character. 
Carrying out this point and wanting 
to buy registered Jersey cows, I sub- 
mitted the following list of questions, 
and think that you will agree with 
me that I have covered nearly if not 
all essential. points, and when fully 
answered and the honesty of the sell- 
er established, think buyer better 
protected than he would be by a per- 
sonal investigation. 


Questions About Dairy Cattle. 
Dated .vcsccccccsece es 1913. 


eee eeeseeseces eeceei 


1. Registered American Jersey Cattle 
Club? Name? 

2. Age? 

Color? ‘ 

. Weight in milking condition? 

. Present condition—Fat? Good? Poor? 
Record of dam? 

. Record of sire? 

. Record of this cow? 

. When last fresh? ° 

10, How much is she milking now? 

11, Easy or hard milker? 

12. Will she average 17 pounds of milk 
Per day for 300 days in the year? 

13 Richness of milk, percent of butter- 
fat? If not tested as to butter-fat, how 
much of her milk required to make one 
pound of butter? 

14. When due to freshen? 

15. Bred to? Date?- 

16. Is she gentle and well broken? 

17. Has she any bad tricks? 

18. Is she a fence breaker? 

19. Ever had any trouble with udder? 

20. Ever had any trouble with teats? 

21. Ever aborted? 

22. Any contagious abortion in herd? 

23. Subject to milk fever? 

24. Immune to tick fever? 

25. Is she inoculated against anthrax or 
charbon? 

26. Tuberculin tested? 

27. Your express rate to Garyville, La.? 

28. Your freight rate to Garyville, La.? 

29. Your lowest cash price? 

30. References as to your responsibility? 

Remarks? 


Buyer should know what he wants, 
submit his questions covering essen- 
tial points, and not simply take the 
seller’s word—a ‘“‘good cow” or a 
“fine pig.”’ G. P. ROBBINS. 

Garysville, La. 





Shall Cattle Be Fed in the Stall or 
in The Open? 


E ARE asked: “Do experiments 

show that it is better to feed 
cattle on the land or to feed in the 
barn and distribute the manure with 
spreader in the spring?” 

This is an old problem, and no 
positive answer can be given that 
will fit all cases. It is pretty well 
established by experiments that cat- 
tle fed heavily for beef will do bet- 
ter in the open field than in the sta- 
ble. It is even doubtful if a shed to 
protect the cattle in bad weather will 
cause them to do enough better to 
pay the added expense. 

It is also pretty well established 
that the manure is best handled 
when it is dropped where it is want- 
ed by the cattle. It is true, that the 
feed racks must be moved as often 
as necessary to have the manure 
properly distributed, but less of the 
manure is lost in this way than by 
any other method, and there is no 
expense of handling it, which is im- 
portant advantage. On the other 
hand, unless the land is sandy, the 
tramping by the cattle may do the 
soil considerable injury and _ the 
feeding is also done at greater ex- 
pense in the open. 

If the cattle are fed in the stable, 
considerable bedding must be used 
for the comfort of the cattle and to 
save the liquid manure. When the 
land is light enough not to be injur- 
ed by tramping—and if it is light 
enough the tramping many be actu- 
ally beneficial—we advise feeding in 


the open and in no case would we 
feed in a closed stable. If the*cattle 
are fed in the stable, they should 
have the run of a yard, or preferably 
an open shed, but this is more useful 
for the protection of the manure 
than for the cattle. 





To Cure a Dog of Sucking Eggs. 


EPLIES to. the recent inquiry as 

to how to break a puppy from 
sucking eggs are numerous. We give 
some of them herewith. 

Mr. J. F. Pollard, Greeenville, N. 
C., says: 

“TI can give an unfailing cure. Get 
a No. 2 round steel trap with jaws 
large enough so that when it snaps, 
its jaws will pass over the egg and 
not break it. Make a little net and 
place over the egg and fasten the egg 
to the trigger. Now set the trap and 
cover all but the egg. When the dog 
sees the egg and grabs it up the trap 
will snap his nose, and he will not 
try it more than once or twice be- 
fore he will not venture to place his 
nose on an egg again. I have tried 
this several times and never knew it 
to fail.” 

Most remedies ofZered consist in 
making the dog sick on an egg. For 
this purpose, Mr. A. C. Green, Ra- 
leigh, N. C., says to feed bad eggs 
until the dog gets sick. Mr. A. B. 
Overton, Oxford, N. C., recommends 
@ small quantity of cream of tartar 
in an egg. W. J. Harrington, Jr., 
Cameron, N. C., says to make a small 
hole in an egg, place a finger over it, 
shake the egg until white and yolk 
are mixed, put in half a teaspoonful 
of spirits of turpentine, and give it 
to the dog. R. L. Know, Plant City, 
Fla., cured a@ puppy of the habit by 
giving her five cents worth of calo- 
mel in a fresh egg. 

The reader has his choice of all 
these remedies. 


What is the Matter When the Pigs 


Eat Rocks? 
N ALABAMA correspondent asks 
if soft coal and charcoal are of 
any benefit to hogs, and what causes 
hogs to eat “‘rocks,’’ and what should 
be done to keep them from doing it. 

If a hog is fed a properly balanced 
ration of sufficient variety, charcoal 
and soft coal would possibly be of no 
value to him, but it is generally 
agreed among hog feeders that these 
substances are beneficial. The hogs 
like them and will sometimes prob- 
ably eat too large quantities, but 
when they do this it indicates that 
there is something lacking in their 
feed which their system craves. 

The substances probably act as a 
condiment, but it is aiso believed that 
charcoal acts as an absorbent for 
certain deleterious or harmful mat- 
ters in the intestines and is, there- 
fore, an aid to digestion. We believe 
charcoal is preferable to soft or 
stone coal, but if either is eaten in 





too large quantities, attention should 
be given to balancing the ration and 
adding variety to it. But even when 
this is done, it is prcbably better to 
keep a mixture of say, one (1) bush- 
el each of charcoal (broken in small 
lumps) and wood ashes, and one (1) 
pound each of salt and powdered 
copperas, all well mixed, in a box, 
under shelter, where the hogs may 
eat it at will. It will do no harm 
and will probably serve a useful pur- 
pose in freeing the intestines of 
worms and other harmful substances. 

When the hogs eat “rocks” to an 
extent th » likely to be injurious, 
it indicates they are not getting 
everything they need in their feed. 
Balance the ration, give a variety of 
feed and supply the charcoal mix- 
ture above and the rock eating is 
likely to cease. 


When hogs are getting some green 
feed, it is not a difficult matter to 
supply a ration of sufficient variety, 
but grass and corn, for instance, may 
not form a balanced ration. Any of 
the legumes and corn will serve both 
purposes of supplying variety and 
forming a balanced ration, but with 
grass, or oats or rye or sorghum as 
the green feed, corn may not balance 
the ration, and some. feed rich in 
protein, like tankage, skimmilk, soy 
beans, or peanuts, should be added. 





Feeding Silage to Horses. 


UMEROUS inquiries are received 
regarding the advisability of 
feeding silage to horses and mules. 
The number of silos being con- 
structed this summer all over the 
South, is very much larger than ever 
before and it is important that they 
be used to the best advantage. 


All idle horses and young and 
breeding stock may well be fed at 
least on one-half their roughage in 
the form of sillage. In fact, it is quite 
probable that such animals may be 
given three-fourths the roughage in 
the form of silage to good advantage, 
but it is generally believed that at 
least some dry roughage should be 
given to any animal fed silage. That 
this is the best is pretty well estab- 
lished. It is true that animals receiv- 
ing only silage may do well, but ex- 
perience seems to indicate that it is 
best to feed some dry roughage along 
with the silage, even to idle horses 
and mules. 

For horses doing farm work that 
is not too severe one-half the rough- 
age may be silage with good results. 
For horses doing real hard work, es- 
pecially in hot weather, we think not 
more than one-third the roughage 
should be silage and for such ani- 
male probably less—not over one- 
fourth the roughage—would be bet- 
ter. 

For horses used on the road for 
driving or saddle purpose we doubt 
if it is advisable to feed any silage 
and there is also some doubt if it is 
advisable to feed a hard-working 
farm horse any silage in hot weather. 
We feel quite certain that such ani- 
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mals do better on dry feed than when 
given any green feed or when turned 
on pasture, and silage being of a nice 
succulent nature will act somewhat 
similar to green feed or pasture. 
But for idle horses and mules, those 
doing moderate or slow work, brood 
mares and colts and other breeding 
stock, there is abundant evidence ob- 
tained from experience or experiment 
to show that silage is a most excel- 
lent and economical feed. ; 


What a Scrub Cow May Be Worth. 


WO years ago I bought 100 cows in 

West Tennessee and northern Mis- 
sissippi, brought them to my place, 
bred them to a registered bull. Out 
of that 100 cows I raised 87 calves 
and in the middle of the summer I 
went into the field and picked out 
one of the scrub cows and calf by her 
side and commenced feeding that cow 
corn and cottonseed meal and later 
showed at the fairs. At six months 
old this calf weighed 650 pounds. In 
November when she came back to the 
farm from the various fairs she 
weighed 800 more than the mother 
cow and sold for 9c, which netted 
$81 out of a cow that cost $12.50. 
Now the raising of this calf was on 
feed produced on that farm. I was 
offered last fall $38 per head for 
these calves for the entire entire lot. 
If you can beat that for cows worth 
$12.50, I don’t know how you are 
going to do it—D. S. Combs. 








Plan to Boost South Carolina’s Livestock 
terests, 


Yielding to the persistent activities of 
Congressman Lever in that behalf, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has about agreed 
to an arrangement under which it proposes 
to establish in this State a co-operative sys- 
tem of livestock development. The plan re- 
lates to both cattle and hogs, and the work, 
it is understood, will be established under 
the general supervision and assistance of 
Hon, J. A. Banks, of St. Matthews, Presi- 
dent of the State Agricultural and Mechani- 
can Society, and one of the best informed 
and most progressive livestock breeders in 
the State. ‘ 

Mr. Banks was formerly @2 member of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
and is now a@ member of the Senate. He is 
aman of large means, and has not only a 
broad and patriotic conception of the benefits 
to be derived to the State through the devel- 
opment of the livestock industry; but is will- 
ing to do what he can to assist in this very 
important work. The understanding is that 
the Agricultural Department is to send @ 
thoroughly qualified agent to confer with 
Mr. Banks, and after plans have been for- 
mulated and agreed upon, the interested 
public will be advised further.—Yorkville 
Enquirer, 





When you go to buy a cow, do not get one 
with @ bucket-shaped or pendulum-shaped 
udder. Look for one to extend well forward 
along the abdomen as far as you can possi- 
bly get it. Also extending well back be- 
tween the hind legs, and as far up the es- 
cutcheon as possible. Do not get an udder 
that is quartered or halved. Get the bot- 
tom of that udder as level as you possibly 
can, with the base of the teats even with 
each other. Be sure that the teats are not 
separated by deep creases in between them. 
Also look for a good large milk well. That 
is the term applied to the hole in the abdo- 
men where the blood supply in being return- 
ed from the udder to the heart passes from 
the outside of the abdomen to the inside. 
The larger you can get this milk well, the 
better it is. The water that is in the milk 
comes primarily from the blood, therefore 
the more blood that we can get supplied to 
the udder the more milk we are going to 
get, and the milk well is the indication of 
the amount of blood that is supplied to the 
udder.—Prof. R. R. Rosa. 





Does another do me wrong? Let him look 


to it.—Marcus Aurelius, 





Could You 
Pick the 
Best Mule? 





Judging 
Contest at 
Auburn 
Summer 


School. 
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Should Tobacco Farmers “ Prime” the 
Leaves or Cut the Stalks? 


HERE are a number of classes of 

tobacco grown in the different to- 
bacco districts of the United States, 
and each class dictates, to a great ex- 
tent, the details of its cultivation, 
harvesting, curing and other man- 
agement. There are, however, two 
leading methods of harvesting the 
crop. 

By the one method the leaves are 
“primed” or pulled from the stalk 
as they ripen, and arranged in the 
barn at once for curing; by the oth- 
er method, the leaves are not so re- 
moved, but the whole stalk is cut 
near the ground and suspended in an 
inverted manner in the curing barn. 

The normal course of ripening of 
the leaves of the tobacco plant is 
from the ground up, hence all of the 
leaves cannot reach the optimum de- 
gree of ripeness at the same time. It 
is clear, therefore, that the method 
which delays the harvest till the 
greatest number of best leaves have 
reached the proper stage of ripeness 
must of necessity sacrifice many of 
the bottom and top leaves, the form- 
er being over-ripe and the latter too 
green for cutting. About the only 
advantage that we can see in this 
method of harvesting the crop lies in 
the saving of labor, but we rather 
suspect deterioration in the market 
value of the product will more than 
offset this defense. 

The “priming” method is more ex- 
pensive than that of curing the stalk, 
but has the great advantage of ren- 
dering it possible to harvest the 
leaves at just the right stage of ma- 
turity, a factor of great importance 
when the crop is produced under a 
highly intensive system where much 
capital is involved and where nothing 
must be lost that can possibly be 
saved. 

Not only has the ‘“‘priming’” meth- 
Od a great advantage over the ‘“‘cut- 
ting” method, in that it makes it pos- 
sible for the growers to gather every 
leaf on every stalk at its best stage 
of ripeness, but the additional great 
physiological advantage of securing 
uniformity in cure, color, weight and 
quality in the barn. 

The most careful experiments, ac- 
cording to Dr. W. W. Garner, of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, have shown that the picked 
leaves are about 11 per cent heavier 
after curing than those cured on the 
stalk. The above considerations, to- 
gether with the additional fact that 
nearly all the highest-priced tobac- 
cos are now being cured by the meth- 
od of picking the leaves generally 
known as “priming”? must point em- 
phatically to the wisdom of this 
method of harvesting and curing our 
best tobaccos. J. L. BURGESS. 
North Carolina Department of Ag- 

riculture. 





Mr. Coker’s Sound Counse. 


R. David R. Coker, the famous 

South Carolina cotton farmer, 
gives this good advice in the last is- 
sue of the Hartsville Messenger: 

“With the fine crops of oats (al- 
ready harvested) and the fine crops 
of forage apparently assured, it ought 
not to be necessary for many of our 
farmers to pull their fodder this year, 
and I again call their attention to 
the repeatedly proven fact that they 
lose 15 to 20 per cent of their corn 
when they pull their fodder at the 
usual time. 

“The cotton crop of this section is 
much later than normal. A large 
proportion of it is poorly fruited tho 
late. The ultimate crop largely de- 
pends upon the amount of fruit put 
on during the next’ 30 days. Late 
plowing, if not more than one or two 
inches deep, will be of unusual bene- 
fit this year, and plowing should be 
continued as long as a mule can pass 
down the rows without breaking 
many limbs, lowing three or four 
inches deep, however, will do more 
harm than good, and the man who 
cannot do any other sort had better 
lay-by at once.” 


(13) 927 








WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK. 








BERKSHIRES. 
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“A DOLLAR DOWN 
AND THE PIG IS 
YOUR’N.” 


ravers” PIGS 
Sold on 
Installment Plan 


OCCONEECHEE FARM, 


DURHAM, N. C. 
MENTION THIS PAPER. 
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PUBLIC SALE! 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 6, 1913. 











50—Head Berkshires—SO 
Bred Sows—Bred Gilts—Open Gilts. 


Boars large enough for service. All cholera im- 
mune. Write for catalogue. 


SELWYN FARMS, EDGAR B. MOORE, Prop., 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


IF YOU WANT THE BEST HOG 


Write us. Ourfarms are devoted exclusively to the 
production of Berkshires. Breeders in the following 
States have been supplied from our great herd: New 
York, Pennsylvania, District of Columbia, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Florida, Tennessee, Kentucky 
Texas, and Porto Rico. Berkshires for foundation an 
show purposes a specialty. 

THE BLUE RIDGE BERKSHIRE FARMS, 
Asheville, N. C. 





“THE HORSES YOU WANT ARE HERE” 
Dixie Landis Own Source of Supply 


Glenworth Saddle Horse Farms 





est freight. 





STALLIONS 
Running, Walkers, and Fox Trotters, 
Riding and Driving Horses. 
Show Horses 
The Kentucky quality at breeder’s prices—first cost. 
Our guarantee and a veterinary certificate with every purchase. 
Lowest prices andliberalterms. Our shipping expert gets cheap- 


MARES GELDINGS 


All Ages 


Pictures, price lists, literature and testimonials on application, 
For Best service accurately describe your wants. 


ALLEN S. EDELEN, Owner, Burgin, Ky. 
“A GLENWORTH GUARANTEE IS GOOD” 





Sterling Herd Duroc Jerseys. 


Bred Sows and Gilts and March and April Pigs, 
not akin. High quality. 


R. W. WATSON, Forest Depot, Va. 
TAMWORTHS. 














T AMWORTH All ages. English, Cana- 
dian or American bred. 
PIGS Farrowed by 700 to 900 Ib. 
Champion sows and sired 
by 900 and 1100 lb. Grand Champion boars. 
AG Largest registered prize-winning herd in the 


South. Won 196 premiums and 17 championships at 
nine shows in 1912. 


DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Columbia, S.C. 








HOLSTEINS, 
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PURE-BRED REG ED 
HOLSTEIN CA’ Te 


The Greatest Dairy breed. Send 
for Free illustrated Booklets. 
HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION, 
Box 180 Brattleboro, Vt. 


sreenncnnes HEREFORDS. 
LA VERNET HEREFORDS 


P BULLS IN SERVICE 
Point Comfort 14th and McCray- Fairfax 
Breeding stock for sale. Address 


W. J. DAVIS & CO., Jeckeon, OK 
Herefords  ?et.her4 in_ the South. 


Booking orders now. 











GILTNER BROS., Eminence, Ky. 





The Grand Champion 
Tamworth Show Boar Winner at lows, Mich. 
Minn., Wis., and the Great International Livestock shows 
in 1912. Will guarantee him to equal this record this 
Fall. Weight in show fix, near 1000 pounds. Price $500, 
Other show prospects for sale. 
W. WARREN MORTON, 


Pigs, bred gilts and boars 
Tamworths. ready for service for sale at 
reasonable prices. All well bred and none but 
good individuals offered for sale. 
TVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D, J. LYBROOK, Mgr. R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Russolivitie, Ky. 








SHEEP. 
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McLAUGHLIN'S PURE BRED STOCK. . 
HAMPSHIRE SHEEP 


All imported and from imported parents. 
Ewes and Rams for sale. Berkshire hogs 
and Short Horn cattle. Best breeding and 
wae ee constitution. Prices reasonable. 

rite A. M. McLAUGHLIN & SONS, Maxw 
West Virginia. —_ 








CHESTER WHITES. 


RRR RRR ners 
PURE-BRED 0. I. C. PIGS AND GILTS 


Now ready for shipment. Write for price. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW FARM, 
D. E. Frye, Prop., R. F. D. 3, Hickory, N. C. 


POLAND CHINAS. 


POLAND CHINA HOGS 


Pigs out of large prolific sows by great massive 
boars. All pure-bred. 


T. E. BROWN, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 














' Pure-bred Berkshire Pigs | 


Four weeks to four months old, 
now ready for shipment. | 
Can ship pigs not related. Open gilts also. 


WINDY HEIGHTS BERKSHIRE FARM, 
W. L, VAUGHAN, Prop. SYCAMORE, VA. 
Shipping Point, Motley, Va. 














DUROC-JERSEYS. 





Led of Louise 29047 : 
KIMBALL FARM DUROC-JERSEYS 


By the process of selection and elimination, as 
wellas the purchase of the best individuals to be 
had, we have brought our Durocs up to the point 
where they cannot be equalled in this section of the 
country. 

“ Pigs, Gilts, Sows and Service Boars for sale at all 
mes. 


Also Shropshire Sheep, Angora Goats and Berk- 
shire Swine. 


KIMBALL FARM, Oxford, N. C. 














Duroc-Jersey Swine 


at bargain prices. Must sell. Bred gilts and 
two-months-old pigs. This is your chance. 
Write for prices and descriptions. All are 
of the best breeding. 


FRANK C. MORRIS, Trevilians, Va. 








Registered DUROCS and BERKSHIRE PIGS 
Some excellent pigs immunized from chol- 
era, $5 to $7.50 each, at 8 weeks old; from 
excellent stock used in teaching work. 
STATE NORMAL COLLEGE FARM, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 


DUROC JERSEY PIGS fi ing prige ts 
right; and I guarantee them to satisfy you. Write me 
and let me tell you about them, They are profit- 


akers, 
pent W. W. SHAY, Cruso, N. C, 
HIGH-CLASS DUROC-JERSEY HOGS 


Bred and for sale. Combining the blood 
lines of the best. Pigs and bred sows ready 











to ship. 
D. L. FARRIOR, Raleigh, N. ©. 


ESSEX AND POLAND CHINA HOGS 
And Southdown Sheep. 

A few pigs for immediate shipment. Also three 
young sows, one 2-year old Poland China boar and 
one 5-year old Essex boar and a number of 74 Essex 
pigs. &.G. JONES. Tob ilie, North Caroll 


Big type, high class pork machines of Na- 
tional reputation. You win if the last word 
is from J. P. Vissering, Box 7, Alton, Til. 














PEROHERONS. 








——— Jack and 


a 
their side and some splen- 
Percheron stallions 
and big bone Mammoth 
acks. Special prices will 
e made for the next thir- 
tydays. H. T. BROWN & 
CO., Lexington, Ky. 




















SADDLERS AND PONIES. 


SADDLERS AND 
SHETLANDS. 
Stallions, mares, colts and 
fillies. Some splendid sad- 


tion horses and o nice 
drivers. A beautiful lot of 
Shetland ponies. The Cook 

‘arms can piease you ina 
saddle horse,driver or Shet- 
land pony. Write for catalog 
or visit our farm. 


J. F. COOK, Lexington, Ky 











JERSEYS, 


OAKWOOD FARM 


R. L. SHUFORD, Prop., 
‘ NEWTON, NORTH CAROLINA. 
Here is a chance to get imported blood 


cheap. 
BULL 


Price $80.00 


Dropped October 25, 1912. Sire Emi- 
nents Flying Fox, out of a cow that has 
a record of 450 pounds butter in a year. 

If you can’t come and see him, send and 
get his picture. 




















EWELL FARM’S OFFERING 


THIS WEEK Is 
Yearling Shetland Fillies and Weanling Colts. 


A Jno. R. Gentry yearling colt anda McEwen 
three year old stallion. 
Also seed Barley and Burt Oats. Address 


PERCY BROWN, Spring Hill, Tennessee. 














ABERDEEN ANGUS. 


DRA 


“Doddie Land Stock Farm” 


**Home of the Angus"* 
40 Head—Young Bulls and Helfers—40 Head 


Write your wants, or better still, come and see our 
herd of 50 head breeding cows with their great 
calves and select your future herd bull, 


H. T. PARKER & SONS 
Route 1. Tullahoma, Tenn. 





~ 








Angus Cattie—A few choice young bulls at 
attractive prices—the broad-backed, short- 
legged, blocky kind. Bred in the purple. 
Also registered Percheron stallions of the 
show ring type. Call or write.—Rose Dale 





Stock Farms, Jeffersonton, Virginia. 





SKYLEMORE FARM, AURORA, ILL, 
Jobn Alexander, Proprietor. 
Merchants’ National Bank Building. 
WELSH and SHETLAND Ponies. 

Send for descriptive sale list. 


STOP THAT PESKY TAIL !! 
nse in Raving SOO 


knocked out, and the 
milk ruined by the in- 
: cessant switching of a 
9 =o cow’s tail. The Sanitary 
oN Cow-Tail Holder holds a 
cow’s tail gently, but firmly, without annoying 
or frightening her, and relieves the most dis- 
agreeable part of milking. It Also Keeps the 
Milk Cleaner. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
25c. each, or $2.00 per dozen—prepaid. Agents 
Wanted. Big Seller. 


Hogan & Junkin, Starkville, Mississippi 


Get This Elegant $10) Per 
Suit and Make - Day 
SS. ' Valuable Prizes Given Away 


Make big money—quick—easy, 
Wear the swellest Suit in your 
A ure. 











made-to-measure suits... and Up 


BE YOUR OWN BOSS— 

Your time is your own—plenty of 
money—stylish clothes. Your profite 
are so big—confidential terms so lib- 


Wwe can exp! ern only in a letter. 


Big Pay for Easy Work 
No money or experience required. 
We want your spare time—not your money. 
We back uu teach you 
everything-~start on road to wealth. 
= 4 — 
Big Outfit Free <2.°° 
agency in yourtown. Write quick. Get 
“| the whole proposition, fine outfit—every- 
thing FREE. Write today—now. ¢) | 


Chicago Woolen Mills Co. “qerkeer 








If you do not file your papers, give this 
copy to a neighbor who does not read it. 








—————. 
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heer Hoss 


BULLETIN No. 81 
by the 
Commissioner of Agriculture 
of Tennessee 


recommends the use of a 


HOG WALLOW 


for 
KEEPING HOGS 
FREE FROM LICE 


and Curing Pitch Mange or 
Eczema, Urticaria, and 
Keeping Hogs Clean. 
Hoa Waliow and wil cond ites to any one 
who raises h: 


working sans t lor building e 8 ) Comnaat Hog 
Waliow. 


Write for this Free Circular. 


ete DAVIS 4 co. 




















 LOUDEN WAY | 
Pays Biggest 


UT vere i is the nine, conclusive proof 
fay that Louden’s Dairy Barn Equip- 
ments ze the &. in the world: 
More of the big, successful barns in 
America —those that are run by a definite 
system, where costs are known to a cent and 
the geet must keep climbing—are equipped with 
Louden Tools than with all other makes combined 


YCU ARE FARMING FOR THE MONEY YOU MAKE— 
or ON THE PROFIT-MAKING SIDE OF THE FENCE 


den’s ind tible Tubular Steel Stan- 
chions Kern, the cows all lined up without in any way 
t ts or comfort—they can 
even lick Bey denke. Nocorners or edges to irritate 
and collect dirt. Latch can be operated with one 
loved hand. Can be hung in homemade wooden 
rames if desired. 
































Louden’s Sanitary Stee! Stalls secure perfect 
light and ventilation in every part of the barn, and 

it easy to keep sweet and clean. 
Louden’s Equipments include also Feed and 
Litter Carriers, running on overhead tracks; com- 
lete Hay Tools, and Louden’s famous Bird Proof 
Door Hangers. See them at your dealers 

or write us direct. 
Getaleg and valuable 

books on barn ma 

agement FREE. 

















Our Farmers Union Page. 





Devoted to Organization, Co-operation and Marketing. 








J. Z. GREEN, Organizer-Lecturer North Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Contributing Editors :< E. W. DABBS, President com Carolina Farmers’ Union. 
Cc. C. WRIGHT, E 





i Farmers’ Union. 








Sentiment and Business. 


ROF. Wright puts it down right 

when he says “The organiza- 
tion can not live on sentiment alone.”’ 

It isn’t a difficult task to arouse 
the sentimental feelings in a farm- 
ers’ meeting and get responses that 
indicate plenty of enthusiasm, but it 
is a wise leader who knows how to 
make proper discount before erect- 
ing the co-operative structure. There 
may be plenty of applause in the 
meeting, but as nobody has ever yet 
invented a machine that will denote 
the quality of the applause, it isn’t 
wise to consider it an asset. Some 
men applaud because they approve 
of the proposal, some because they 


thousands of dollars invested in loca] 
distributive enterprises. Many of 
these enterprises are slowly ‘drag- 
ging along because the men who 
started them have made no effort to 
find out why they are not succeeding 
better. In every one of these enter- 
prises the first essential step has 
been taken and the nucleus formed 
for constructive co-operation, and 
Farmers’ Union men in such locali- 
ties can not do better than to make 
it the special order occasionally in 
their Union meeting to discuss, “‘How 
can we make our enterprises more 
useful and efficient?’’ 

There isn’t a co-operative associa- 
tion anywhere that will fail to grow 





uminous Crops for Green Manuring;” 


No. 455, “Red Clove.” 












in principle, quality of steel and grade 
of workmanship—in fact, made in a large 
auto spring plant— Harvey Bolster Springs can 
not be excelled for resiliency, durability‘and 
appearance. Get aset and save many dollars 
hauling your perishables. Beware of 
i substitutes. ff not at your dealer's, write us. 


Warvey apegte.. 708 1TibSt., Bacine, Wis, 













ADVERTISEMENTS 


When you write any advertiser in this paper 
for goods, catalogs, or price-lists be sure to 
say,“I saw your ad. in The Progressiwe Farm- 
er, which guarantees the reliability of ail ad- 
vertising it carries.’’ See full conditions on | 
our editorial page. 


WHAT YOUR LOCALS WILL TALK ABOUT IN 
SEPTEMBER. 





IRST September meeting.—“Why We Should Sow More Clover, Rye, 
Vetch, and Other Cover Crops This Fall.” 

Write your State Department of Agriculture and Agricultural Experiment 
Station for their bulletins bearing on this question, and also write the United 
States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., tor the following free 
Farmers’ Bulletins: No. 245, “Renovation of Worn-Out Soils;” No. 278, “Leg- 
No. 339, “‘Alfalfa;” No. 515, “Vetches;” 


Ask your local demonstration agent to meet with you, also ask for talks 
from farmers in your community who have had most success with clover and 
cover crops, whether these men are members of the Union or not. 

Second September Meeting.—“Better Roads for Our Section: Sand-Clay, 
Gravel, or Macadam? Value of Split-Log Drag.” 

For literature on thie subject, write your State officials in charge of road 
improvement work, and also write the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture for the following free Farmers’ Bulletins: No. 311, “Sand-Clay and Burnt 
Clay Roads;” No. 321, “Split-Log Drag on Earth Roads;” 
Roads;” No, 505, “‘Benefits from Improved Roads.” 


No. 338, Macadam 








intend to help it, but the greater 
part of the crowd applaud because 
they think somebody else is going to 
aid it. George Jacob Holyoake says: 


“There are sanguine and dan- 
gerous people, who think a right 
thing will get support if it is 
once begun. But wise promo- 
ters should never permit action 
to be taken till reasonable 
means of carrying it out are se- 
cured. A ‘sentimental’ man is 
one who does what is right be- 
cause it ought to be done. A 
‘practical’ man is one who does 
what is right because it pays. 
The practical man I respect be- 
eause he raises co-operation into 
the region where it can live. 
The sentimental man I honor 
because he raises co-operation 
above the region of dividends 
into the nobler region where 
the indispensable pursuit of 
gain is purified by the loftier 
feeling of duty.” 


Sentiment and enthusiasm when 
accompanied with action make a 
good combination, but a co-operative 
enterprise can not live on sentiment 
alone and most of the failures in co- 
operative ventures can be attributed 
to the putting too much faith in the 
enthusiasm and prospective loyalty 
of members. The most successful 
managers of co-operative enterprises 
are those who proceed under the 
idea that possibly more than half the 

members are not going to stand by it 
and support it with their patronage 
-until it has passed the pegombniannl 
tal stage and becomes a success. 


Keep Behi nd Your Enterprise. 
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that has arra ed t rd ission at 
pproachii mec the 
subject “How can we ike our co- 
one rative exchange more efficient?” 
Theat looks like getting down to 


bed rock. We have hundreds of 


and expand if the membership will 
realize the economic value of con- 
structive business co-operation and 
will get behind the venture with 
their patronage and support. When 
our members learn that staying to- 
gether in collective buying and sell- 
ing is more important than merely 
getting together, and that the eco- 
nomic benefits of co-operation in- 
crease as the business expands, we 
will forever quit the suicidal habit of 
hunting traders who seek to scatter 
our forces and weaken our strength. 
G. 





Shall We Give Away This Cotton 
Crop? 

HE following preamble and reso- 
lutions of the Sumter County 
Farmers’ Union should be studied 
and acted upon by every well wisher 
of the prosperity of the South. A 
leading banker of Columbia, S. C., 
said to me, upon hearing them 
read: “You are exactly right. We 
must stop all talk of eight-cent cot- 
ton. With wide-spread concert of 
action as proposed by the Sumter 
County Union, the banks can finance 
a holding movement for 12-cent cot- 
ton or above, regardless of the size 
of the crop. The action of Secretary 
McAdoo today makes assurance dou- 
bly sure. In my 44 years in the 
banking business in Columbia, from 
outdoor clerk to President, our losses 
on loans made to farmers has been 
so small that it cannot be calculated 
less than a millionth of one per 


cent.”’ 
* * * 


On his suggestion, the bankers and 
business men of South Carolina met 
in Columbia a week or so ago to plan 








> South Caro- 
caused by 





} ess arketing They have call- 
‘ n ankers, business men 
ners of all the States to join 
in this Campaign to promote the pros- 
perity of the South and of the Nation. 
* * * 


We must be busy from Virginia to 
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Texas, and keep on the job if we 
would prevent the crime of past years 
when the South was robbed of $300,- 
000,000, between August and Jan- 
uary. E. W. D. 


Resolutions Adopted by the Sumter County 
Farmers’ Union. 
Whereas, cotton is the foundation of the 
finances of the South; and 
Whereas, we have seen our people lose 
from $100,000,000 to $300,000,000 in a season 
because of big crop talk, and the constant 


prediction of low prices; and 
Whereas, the average of prices for the past 
18 months, in the face of the two biggest 


crops on record, 16,250,000 bales in one and 
14,250,000 bales in the other, and with a 
European war for more than a year, and 
the threat of adverse legislation for nine 
months which has been used to tighten 
money and generally work for lower prices; 
and 

Whereas, in spite of all these adverse con- 
ditions, the spinners of the world have need- 
ed all the cotton that has been grown, and 
have reduced stocks to a lower point than 
usual, while there is also a scarcity of man- 
ufactured goods; and 

Whereas, the intense heat, with too much 
moisture, in the eastern section of the Cot- 
ton Belt is making the crop run too much 
to weed to yield a bumper crop; and 

Whereas, so much talk of a bumper crop 
and low prices is doing more to depress 
prices than the money stringency and all 
other causes combined; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That we call upon all of our 
fellow citizens of the South to do everything 
in their power to stimulate a more healthy 
tone in the minds of the growers of the 
cotton, 

tesolved, That we make every effort to 
show them that even with a big crop, slow 
marketing will save the South many mil- 
lions of dollars, while the loss from a stam- 
pede to rush the market will be so stupend- 
ous that it will paralyze all business. 

Resolved, That we call upon all banks, as 
they have regard for the prosperity of our 
section, to use every opportunity to reassure 
the cotton growers, and to aid them in every 
legitimate way, to the extent of their re- 
sources, to carry out a uniform policy of 
gradual marketing, F 

To this end, we do recommend that for 
every bale sold, another bale be held off the 
market, preferably at home, but wherever 
there are debts against it, in the nearest 
warehouse, that the creditor may be secure 
in his advances, and may use it as a basis 
of credit to help his customers carry out the 
purposes outlined above. 

Resolved, That a committee of this Union 
be appointed to bring to the attention of all 
the Unions of the South these matters, and 
request them to secure the co-operation of 
all boards of trade and the bankers of the 
South for uniformity of action. 

J. FRANK WILLIAMS, President, 

lL. C. TISDALE, Secretary. 

E. W. DABBS, Chairman, 

J. FRANK WILLIAMS, 

R. M. COOPER, 

E. C. HAYNESWORTH, 

J. M. BROGDON, Committee. 





South Carolina Union Notes. 
HE Farmers’ Union was promi- 
nently connected with the Con- 
ference at Columbia, recently. The 
special conference on marketing 
and credit in the morning and cotton 
marketing in the afternoon was dir- 
ected by the President of the State 
Farmers’ Union. 
* *~ * 

In these conferences were some of 
the leading farmers of the State, and 
members of the Farmers’ Union. 
Three of the recent commission to 
Hurope were present, two of them 
Messrs. Thackston, of Spartanburg, 
and Wingard, of Lexington, of our 
people. Mr. Clarence Poe, of The 
Progressive: Farmer was present at 
both sessions and also Mr. Nerin, ot 
Southern Farming, and contributed 
very much to the interest of our dis- 
cussions. 


At the afternon session the letters 
from prominent bankers and the 
presence of others, with their assur- 
ance of cordial support of the plans 
for gradual marketing, and other let- 
ters that have come to the writer 
since, are healthy indications of the 
trend of thought for better prices for 
this cotton crop. 

The practical question of how to 
get the most good from the recent 
action of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury occupied a considerable part of 
the discussions. It was unanimously 
agreed that to get satisfactory re- 
sults from any plan or system we 


. must have better organization and it 


is to this end that the officers of the 
Union are devoting their best thought 
and energy. 

* *« & 

Another letter on my desk has 
this reassuring sentence: ‘“‘I had a 
pleasant conversation with your Mr. 
R. W. Cooper a short time ago, and 
assured him that the Kershaw Coun- 
ty crop would not be forced upon the 
market except by the pleasure of 
the farmers.” BE. W. D. 
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MUTUAL RELATIONS AND INTERESTS OF THE 
BELL SYSTEM AND THE PUBLIC. 


The suit brought by the United 
States questioning the purchase of 
certain telephone properties in the 
northwest, as well as the pending In- 
terstate Commerce Commission tele- 
phone investigation, have caused 
many inquiries. Without taking up 
anything going to the merits of these 
proceedings, it has seemed to us pro- 
per to state generally what has been 
our policy and purpose in the conduct 
of our business. 

We have found, or thought that we 
had, that our interests were best 
served when the public interests were 
best served; and we believe that such 
success aS we have had has been be- 
cause our business has been conduct- 
ed on these lines. 

We believe that our company has 
an interest as vital as that of the pub- 
lic in the proper administration of 
the problems of electrical inter-com- 
munication. The success and pros- 
perity of our company depend upon 2 
solution of these problems which 
shall be sound from both the stand- 
point of the company and the public 
which it serves. 

Following our own best judgment, 
supplemented by the best obtainable 
advice, we have endeavored to do 
what would best serve the public in- 
terest; wherever possible our plans 
have been disclosed to the public in 
advance, and what has been done in 
carrying them out has been along or- 
dinary business lines, with the im- 
plied, and generally, with the ex- 
pressed approval, authorization or 
consent of the municipal and State 
authorities directly interested. Our 
effort has been not only to obey the 
law, but to avoid everything which 
might even have the appearance of 
an attempt at evasion. 

Our business methods and policy, 
and practically all of the details as to 
the transaction of our business, are 
matters of common knowledge and 
are, and for many years have been, 
well known to the government. We 
will willingly furnish the government 
any additional information which is 
in our possession or under our con- 
trol, and will cordially co-operate 
with it in obtaining such further in- 
formation as it may require. Every 
possible assistance will be given by 
us to the courts in their effort to de- 
termine whether our policy is or has 
been inimical to the public interest. 
We desire that anything wrong be 
corrected; we will voluntarily rectify 
any wrong that may be pointed out to 
us; and, so far as it may be determin- 
ed that our policy or any act under it 
is against the public interest, we will 
promptly conform to such determina- 
tion 

We believe that if each of our ex- 
changes were made an independent 
unit and if each connecting line were 
put under a separate control, the ef- 
fect upon the telephone service of the 
country would be a condition so intol- 
erable that the public would refuse to 
submit to it and would immediately 
require such physical connection and 
common control of these various un- 





its as would amalgamate them.into a 
single system. Physical connection 
in the case of telephone or telegraph 
does not mean transfer of messages 
from one line to the other. It means 
such a connection as will permit one 
person to have the actual possession 
of the particular line of communica- 
tion from one end of it to the other 
and this can only be given efficiently 
by exchange systems and connecting 
Jines under a common control; and 
that is what the Bell System is. 

In this connection, and for general 
information, we will restate the poli- 
cy which controlled the building up 
of the Bell System, and our belief as 
to what a telephone system should 
be, and what are its relations to the 
public. 

We believe in and were the first to 
advocate state or government control 
and regulation of public utilities; 
that this control or regulation should 
be by permanent quasi-judicial bod- 
ies, acting after thorough investiga- 
tion and governed by the equities of 
each case; and that this control or 


regulation, beyond requiring the 
greatest efficiency and economy, 
should not interfere with manage- 


ment or operation. We believe that 


. these bodies, if they are to be perma- 


nent, effective and of public benefit, 
should be thoroughly representative; 
they should be of such character and 
should so conduct their investiga- 
tions and deliberations as to com- 
mand such respect from both the pub- 
lic and the corporations that both 
will without question accept their 
conclusions. 

We believe that the public would 
in this way get all the advantages 
and avoid all the manifest disadvant- 
ages of public ownership. 

We believe that centers of business 
and population exist for the conveni- 
ence of the public as a whole, and 
that no such center can prosper with- 
out sufficient and efficient means of 
intercourse with other centers and 
tributary territories; that such means 
can only be afforded by prosperous 
utility and service companies and 
that fair rates are essential to pros- 
perous companies. We do not be- 
lieve that any public either desires or 
can obtain, nor can any service or 
utility furnish, permanent and effi- 
cient service at less than cost, includ- 
ing capital charges. We believe that 
ultimately the public either directly 
or indirectly pays the losses involved 
in the efforts to furnish such service 
at less than its fair cost, either 
through the loss of the capital involv- 
ed, the losses incident to poor service 
or the necessary increase in charges 
required to pay for duplication of 
capital. 

We believe that the highest com- 
mercial value of the telephone ser- 
vice depends on its completeness—on 
the extent and comprehensiveness of 
the facilities for intercommunication, 
not only between individuals but be- 
tween centers of population; that no 
isolated section can be considered in- 
dependently of any other section or 
of the whole; that rates must be so 
adjusted as to make it possible to ob- 
tain the maximum development by 


making it possible for every one to 
be connected who will add to the val- 
ue of the system, thus giving the 
greatest value to the greatest num- 
ber; that the interdependence of the 
telephone service and the value of 
complete and universal intercom- 
munication justify and require some 
services partly at the expense of the 
whole for the benefit of the whole. 

We believe that this highest com- 
mercial value can only be attained by 
one system under one common con- 
trol and that it cannot be given by 
independent systems unless they are 
operated under agreements which re- 
sult in one common control and one 
common interest, in effect making 
them a single system. 

We believe that rates should be so 
adjusted as to afford the company 
sufficient revenue to pay such wages 
and compensation as will secure the 
most efficient service; to maintain the 
very highest and most advanced 
standards of plant and apparatus, to 
carry on such scientific and experi- 
mental research and inventions as to 
apparatus and methods as to insure 
the highest standards, and to carry 
to reserve and depreciation such 
amounts as will enable the company 
at any time to replace old plant and 
old methods with new plant and new 
methods as fast as they may be de- 
veloped and found to be to the ad- 
vantage of the service. We believe 
that in addition, such fair charges 
should be paid upon the investment 


in plant as will enable the company .- 


at any time to obtain money neces- 
sary to provide the plant required to 
meet the continuing demands of the 
public; and in order that waste and 
duplication of effort may be avoided 
and uniformity of purpose and com- 
mon control be enforced, that there 
should be a centralized general ad- 
ministration in close communication 
with and having general authority 
over the whole on matters common 
to all or matters of general policy. 

We believe that any surplus be- 
yond that necessary to equalize divi- 
dends on a fair basis should be used 
by the company for the benefit of the 
public and should be inalienable for 
any other purpose, and should be 
either invested in revenue-earning 
plant until necessary to substitute 
plant which may become inadequate 
or obsolete, or should be used to 
make the service cheaper or better. 

We believe that under proper gov- 
ernmental control and regulation the 
profits from promotion or operation 
allowed to be distributed should not 
be so large as to warrant or tempt 
complete duplication of plant and or- 
ganization, with its duplication of its 
capital charges and its organization, 
operating, maintenance and deprecia- 
tion expenses; and we do not believe 
that utilities giving at fair rates an 
efficient and sufficiently comprehen- 
sive universal service should be sub- 
ject to limited competition, not giving 
such service. Competition which ig- 
nores the obligation to furnish a 
complete and comprehensive service 
is not competition, is not for the ben- 
efit of the public in that it does not 
reach the whole public interested. 

If, therefore, complete duplication, 
with its dual exchange connection and 
dual bills for service, is a prerequis- 
ite to complete competition, govern- 
ment control and regulation cannot 
go hand in hand with competition. 

We believe that the record of the 
Bell System will be accepted by the 


public as fully in accord with these 
declarations. Consistent adherance 
to this policy has given the public of 
the United States the best, most cem- 
prehensive and cheapest telephone 
service in the world and made the 
Bell standards the standards of all 
nations. 

To remove any possible excuse for 
misapprehension on account of the 
many misleading statements which 
have been circulated as to the alleged 
unnecesssary and overcapitalization 
and excessive charges of the Bell 
System, the following statistics are 
given. Except where stated, the fig- 
ures are for the Bell System; that is, 
the: American Telephone and Tele- 
graph, and its Associated Companies. 

The entire Bell System on June 30, 
1913, had outstanding in the hands 
of the public obligations (i. e., notes, 
open accounts, bonds and shares) to 
the par value of $776,000,000. 

The book value of the total tangi- 
ble assets, which is considerably less 
than their replacement value,amount- 
ed to $960,000,000. Many appraisals 
of property included in these assets 
have been made, and most of them 
under the direction of public authori- 
ties. In no case has the value as it 
stands on the books failed to be sus- 
tained, and in most cases it has been 
very largely exceeded. 

The total dividends and interest 
paid during the year 1912 amounted 
to only 6.1% on the average of its 
outstanding obligations, and to less 
than 5% on the average value of its 
assets. 

The actual cash which has been 
paid into the treasury of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany on acount of the capital obliga- 
tions now outstanding amounts to 
$22,000,000 more than the par of 
such outstanding obligations. 

The Associated Companies collect- 
ed from the public and paid back in 
taxes over $10,006,000 during the 
year 1912. 

The steadily increasing necessities 
of the public not only for additional 
but for new telephone service can 
only be met by new construction, in- 
volving capital outlay. To meet 
these demands during the six and 
one-half years from 1907 to June, 
19138, inclusive, the increase in tele- 
phone plant was as follows: Toll 
line wire increased from 1,460,000 
miles to 2,242,000 miles; exchange, 
wire increased from 6,000,000 miles 
to 13,000,000; the number of ex- 
change stations increased from 2,- 
730,000 to 5,200,000; the number of 
stations of independent companies 
connected with the Bell System in- 
creased from 343,000 to 2,620,000. 
The number of independent compa- 
nies connected with the Bell System 
is about 25,000. The number of em- 
ployees in the Bell System, not in- 
cluding the employees of connected 
companies, on December 31, 1912, 
was 141,000. 

During this same period the num- 
ber of shareholders of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, 
not including either the associated or 
connected companies, increased from 
17,000 to about 54,000. About 47,- 
000 shareholders hold less than 100 
shares each; 6,500 shareholders hold 
from 100 to 1,000 shares each; 347 
shareholders hold from 1,000 to 
5,000 shares each, while there are 
only 16 shareholders of 5,000 shares 
or over in their own right. A ma- 
jority of the shareholders are women. 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company. 





THEO. N. VAIL, President. 
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Mount Airy, N. C., July 31, 1913. 
J. Van Lindley Nursery Co., 


Pomona, N. C. 
Gentlemen: 

Pleasure and profit were abund- 
antly supplied by being permitted to 
accompany Mr. O. Joe Howard, 
Secretary and Treasurer of your 
company, to your orchard of 60,000 
peach trees near Southern Pines 
and to go from there to your apple 
nursery near Spout Springs. 

Either proposition must be seen 
to be appreciated. This is especially 
true as it applies to the nursery. 

We bought 800 appiée trees from 
you the latter part of March of this 
year which was very late in the sea- 
son. Hardly did we expect to get 
really high erode stock at that time. 
When they came, however, they 
were the admiration and talk of 
every one who saw them. 

Never had we seen such 1-year 
trees as the Stayman Winesap. No 
one could understand or explain 
satisfactorily. But since I have seen 
and walked over the nursery where 
they were grown, and taken special 
note of the soil, as well as the culti- 
vation and treatment they receive 
while in your hands, the mystery has 
disappeared. 

The several hundred acres of more 
than a million treesisina class by 
itself. Do not believe it could be 
duplicated elsewhere. 

The size, the live and vigorous vi- 
tality of the trees coupled with such 
rootage as is rarely ever seen in any 
one-year trees, should entitle you 
and your production to first consid- 
eration at the hands of those in need 
of nursery stock, and especially ap- 
ple trees for a commercial orchard. 

Yours truly, 


The orn City Orchard Co., 
A. V. West, Sec’y and Treas. 


Catalog on request of Van Lindley Nursery 
Co., Box 106, Pomona. N. C. 


RYE--OATS 
\ WE OFFER FOR SALE 


Wheat, three varieties. 
Vetches, two varieties. 
Barleys, two varieties. 
Clovers, two varieties. 
Oats, six varieties. 

















‘Will Make Prices on Any Quantity 
Delivered Any Point. 


ROWLAND & CO., 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
Dealers In Field Seeds. 











SEED FOR SALE! 
Rye and Vetch mixed, $1. o per bushel of 60 
pounds; 10 per cent Vetch 

Hairy Vetch, $10.00 per hundred. 
Red Rust Proof Winter Oats, $1.00 per Roehl. 
Cow Horn Turnip Seed, pee per pound 
Cotton Grain Bags, ach, 

T.E. HUDSON, 

Box 630, NORFOLK, VA. 


WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


without a cares deposit, prepey, “ae freig’ 
” allow 195 AYS FREE 














iT Oo vLoer aa rou ‘to learn ous 
unhear a ae 


le 1914 model bi 
NM Facto RY PRICES 227-122 


s and marvelous offers om 


a pair of tires from anyone at eee rice 
Sutil you write for our ines Art Gate log 
and learn our wonderful Paes maga on first 
ee are 


gample bicycle, goin 
Ri ER AGE ATS making big 


> money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
“yines Coaster-Brake rear wheels, 
lamps, repairs and all sundries at Aal/ Spe parish 
jot Wait; write soday for our special o 
MEAD CYCLE CO. ept. p.1397 HICAGO 


EGGS $2.00 PER SITTING OF 13 








S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White Wyandottes 
B. fF: — = Houdans, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas 
I. Games and S. C. Rhode Island Reds. e Pekin 
and inden, Res eceer Duck Eggs, $2.00 forll. Sen 
er. i 
Exhibited 10 ‘birds at the great Atlanta, Ga., show and 
won $ firsts, 3 seconds and 8 thirds, 4500 birds ‘competing. 
Also won at Baltimore, Md. 
NEVIN POULTRY YARDS 
Uncle Joe and Ned, Props.,R. 7, Box 48, Charlotte,N. C. 


DEAL’S S. C. BUFF ORPINGTONS 


Breeding stock very cheap. Write for catalog. 
CLAUDE F. DEAL, Landis, N. C. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST 


Parcel Post egg boxes. Circular free. Buff 
Leghorns and White Rocks. Catalog free. 


WOOLLEY P. FARM 


tor fol- 














Route 4, Charlotte, N. ©. 
s hiands Ch White Plymouth Rocks. 
Albashire, A Bartlett, Tenn, 


Box 431, 
The best is none too good. 





Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood, Then your neighbors will be ready 
to co-operate with you in all progressive 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN. 








SOW CRIMSON CLOVER IN THE 
ORCHARD. 


If You Turn Under a Clover Crop 
Each Year, You Will Not Need to 
Buy Nitrogen for Your Trees. 


EPTEMBER is still time enough 
to sow the crimson clover for a 
winter cover crop in the orchard and 
thus let the soil of the orchard pro- 
duce its own nitrogen. That nitro- 
gen is a very important plant food 
everyone knows; but somehow peo- 
ple are slow to see the needs of the 
orchard in this respect, while clearly 
recognizing the requirements of the 
field crops for this element. If one 
good leguminous cover crop can be 
grown and turned under every year, 
there will be practically no need for 
additional nitrogen added to the soil 
to maintain the vigor of the trees. 

In a young orchard, where it is the 


that are well fertilized, little atten- 
tion need be given to the fertilization 
of the young trees, for the fertilizers 
applied to the inter-cultural crops 
will supply a sufficiency for the trees. 
But when the trees reach the bearing 
age, and have a spread great enough 
to occupy the entire area, some 
thought must be given to devise 
means for maintaining the fertility of 
the land for the trees alone. It is at 
this stage that leguminous cover 
crops count for so much. 

In this respect, I have been quite, 
successful for the past few years. 
Beginning in the spring, the winter 
cover crop is turned under and the 
soil given clean culture by means of 
a large double disk harrow. The soil 
is kept clear of weeds and grass with 
the harrow until about July 10, when 
cowpeas are sown broadcast at the 
rate of about five pecks per acre. 
This cover crop is allowed to remain 
on the land until about the middle 
of September when it is either turn- 
ed under or cut and used for hay. 
Just as soon as the cover crop of 
cowpeas is disposed of, the harrow 
is again run over the orchard to 
make a shallow seed-bed for crimson 
clover. The clover seeds are sown 
broadcast and harrowed in lightly. If 
the season is favorable, the clover 
seed will germinate within a few 
days and afford a good cover crop 
which will store up nitrogen and pre- 
vent erosion all through the winter. 
If good seed can be secured, ten 
pounds per acre will be all that is 
necessary to sow in order to secure 
a good stand. 

In sowing crimson clover on land 
for the first time, it is necessary to 
inoculate the soil with nitrogen-gath- 
ering bacteria adapted to crimson 
clover. This may be done easily by 
getting soil from some field on which 
crimson clover has been grown suc- 
cessfully the year before, and sowing 
this soil broadcast over the land to 
be planted. The soil collected will 
contain the nitrogen-gathering bac- 
teria grown in the nodules of the 
clover root. Two hundred pounds 
per acre of this soil, at the time of 
seeding, will be sufficient to inoculate 
the first crop of clover. After this 
no further inoculation for crimson 
clover will be necessary. 

Crimson clover stands outdoor 
weather conditions quite well all 
during the winter in the Middle 
South. It should be allowed to grow 
in the orchards until about the time 
it begins to bloom, when it may be 
plowed under with any good turn- 
plow. If a good cover crop of cow- 
peas was turned under the fall be- 
fore, and the fruit trees seem to need 
but little additional nitrogen, the clo- 
ver crop may be cut for hay instead 
of the entire plant being plowed un- 
der. Of course, the orchardist will 
have to use his own judgment on this 
point. However, as a rule, for bear- 
ing peach, apple or plum trees, it is 
hardly necessary to turn under two 





movements, 


heavy leguminous cover crops each 








practice to grow inter-cultural crops . 


year, in order to keep up the neces- 
sary supply of nitrogen in the soil. 
He P.. STUCKEY. 
Experiment, Ga. 





A man came through this country 
last year selling a strawberry bush 
that stood up well, bore its fruit in 
clusters so high from the ground that 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


the berries never got dirty,—one 
plant lasting seven years; then just 
dig up the old plants and set out new 
ones. He also guaranteed his plants 
not to have runners. I have chanceg 
to see some of the _ strawberries 
grown from this famous bush. Thege 
berries were of medium size, but in- 
ferior in quality to the Lady Thomp- 
son, that grew in same patch. It ig 
only fair to say that every claim he 
made for his berries. was false.—Jo. 
seph D. Peele, Lucawa, N. C. 
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Some Feeding Experiments. 


T IS time to begin to prep27> to 
get eggs this fall and winter. Few 
farmers get eggs when the grass and 
bugs are gone. Protein is cheap 
when you consider the large returns 
the hen will give you when it is used 
in a properly balanced ration. The 
lack of it is one of the chief causes 

of the scarcity of winter eggs. 
I have been for the past year 


part of protein to one part of carbo- 
hydrates. 

The hens were laying their first 
season. They were Rhode Island 
Reds. Their egg production by 
months was as follows: 

Jan, Feb. Mar. Apr. May. June, 
Pen A .... 288 221 288 266 236 173 
Pen B ....172 226 188 208 188 110 

Their green stuff was rape for the 

most part. It is hard to excel ag 








A FLOCK OF WHITE WYANDOTTES, 





testing the value of cottonseed meal 
as a source of protein. Beef scrap 
is @ product of the packing-house 
with which few of the average farm- 
ers are acquainted. It is not gener- 
ally handled by the local groceryman 
and if it is wanted in most of cases 
it would have to be ordered. 

Most Progressive Farmer readers 
know that the protein to be bought 
in cottonseed meal is the cheapest 
form to be had; but poultrymen gen- 
erally state that the protein from an- 
imal sources is the proper kind to 
use. I have been carrying on this 
work to see if the number of eggs 
produced with cottonseed meal as the 
principal source would compare with 
the number of eggs produced from 
hens fed a beef scrap ration. 

I will tell you first something of 
Pens A and B, in which there were 
20 hens each to the pen. 

Here is the ration that Pen A re- 
ceived: 

50 pounds corn meal, 
10 pounds wheat bran, 


10 pounds cottonseed meal, 
30 pounds oats, 


The ration that Pen B received: 


50 pounds corn meal, 

10 pounds wheat bran, 
5 pounds beef-scrap, 

30 pounds oats, 

They were fed grain night and 
morning. During the winter they 
got one and one-half quarts per day 
and the feed was reduced during the 
spring to one quart. 

The mash was fed dry in a hopper 
and they were allowed access to it 
all day. 

The financial statement is as fol- 
lows: 


Pen A— 
Toe TE6. pounds Of feed ick ciscccseccs $12.05 
By 1,367 eggs, at 30 cents per dozen.. 34.00 
OED a Ge bia s'5:6475. 6 4 G6 eee a nas $22.15 

Pen B— 
TO TES WOUNGE FOC ook i:6odcces'sbbieesaes $11.84 
By 1,087 eggs at 30 cents per dozen... 28.75 
PROS: -cns od wade ad wan cas cin es et saws $16.91 
Contrary to what’ is generally 


thought, the hens fed on the cotton- 
seed meal ration consumed more 
feed than the hens fed on the beef- 
scrap mash. 

The two rations were brought to 
the same nutritive ratio; that is, one 


green feed. Now is the time to get 
your patch ready for rape for winter, 
J. K. MORRISON. 
Mississippi Experiment Station. 





Self-Feeding Hopper for Chickens. 


HE growing chicken is a persis- 
tent forager and is seldom still 
excepting when taking a sun-bath af- 
ter dusting, or when the weather 
is too chilly for comfort. This is its 
natural bent, and it is a mistake to 
feed the flock of growing chickens all 
they can eat at one time. They should 
be so situated that they can get their 
feed in small quantities only at a 
time. In attaining this purpose the 
self-feeding hopper, and dry feed is 
very helpful. The hopper may be 
made of a box about eight by ten 
inches wide, and 18 to 20 inches long, 
to be stood on end, with the top end 
detachable, and the lower end with a 
small opening in the front side of it, 
and resting on a sub-bottom wider 
than the end of the box by three 
inches, with a string) about it two 
or three inches high. This makes 
the feed hopper complete, and it may 
be filled with pure wheat bran, coarse 
corn meal and millet seed, mixed, 
which will only run out at the bot- 
tom as it is eaten by the chickens. 
Of course the feeder must be kept in 
the dry, and several may be made 
and placed about in desirable places, 
if the flock is large, or there is more 
than one place. 

We have tried this plan of feeding 
dry stuff to our growing chickens, 
and have always had good results. 

If the chickens are very valuable 
and the very best results are desired 
in point of growth and vigor, the ad- 
dition of ground beef scraps in the 
proportion of about one fifth of the 
whole, will work wonders. ‘They 
grow rapidly and ‘feather quickly 
when this sort of meat diet is given 
them in this way. 

Of course, the feed hoppers may be 
made larger than the size suggested, 
so as to require less frequent refill- 
ing if desired. 

H. B. GEER. 
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‘BREEDERS’ CARDS | 


FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


We will insert ads for our Progressive 
Farmer readera in this department in 
our Northeastern edition and in this 
style type at the rate of 4 cents a word 
for one week; two weeks, 7 cents a word; 
three weeks, 10 cents; four weeks, 13 
cents, etc. Each word, number or initial 
(including name and address) counted 
as a separate word. Send cash with or- 
der. If the rate seems high, remember 
it would cost $1,500 for postage alone to 
send a letter to each home to which we 
carry your ad at this low rate. Stamps 
accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Rates for combined editions made 
known on application. 














FARM MACHINERY. 


PARRA RAR 

For Sale—Ideal Deering corn binder, and 
Deering 4-roll husker and shredder. E, 
Lynch, Snow Hill, N. C. 


~ International Harvester Co. Steel Hay 
Press—Never used. $75. Regular price, 
$125. H. Hallock, Live Oak, Fla. 


For Sale ‘Cheap—20- Hi. P. Springtield gaso- 
line engine, in good running condition, Need 
more power. R. E. Tucker, Winterville, N. C. 


International 15-H.P. Stationary Gasoline 
Engine for Sale—Run less than month A 
bargain, Apply “W,’’ care Progressive Far- 
mef, 

For Sale—One Case 6-H.P. portable steam 
engine; has not been damaged scarcely any 
by use. . Will sell cheap. R. L. Hickerson, 
Ronda, N. C. 

















SHORTHORNS. 


Shorthorns—Read McLaughlin’s advertise- 
ment, 





JACKS, 


Two Young Jacks—For sale, or trade for 
cattle or colts, E, L. Harris, Louisburg, 
North Carolina, 


~ Jack Colt—Two years old, , 12% hands, 
good conformation, gentle. Price, $100. 
Wm, Lowe, Edgar, N. C, 


DOGS. 


~ Pedigreed Scotch Collie Pups. M. K. 
Stroud, Herndon, Va. 











For Sale—Three pointer pups, 1 ready - for 
delivery. A, A. Lynch, Durham, N. C., 
Route 5. 


Eight Pointer Pups—Liable to registration, 
September first delivery. W. J. Frierson, 
Shiloh, S. C, 


~~ Pure-Bred Scotch Collie Pups for Sale— 
Pedigree furnished. Address Mrs. B. F. 
Dawson, Tarboro, N. C. 
Fine Registered Collie Pups for Sale Cheap 
—Beautiful in color and markings. H. R. 
Birchett, Lebanon, Tenn. 
TWO OR MORE BREEDS. 
Registered Tamworth and Berkshire Pigs 
—$10 each. Rickshaven Farms, Saluda, N. C. 
Registered Clydesdale Horses—An Inter- 
national winner at head of stud. Berkshire 
hogs, made immune to cholera for life by 
the simultaneous treatment. Montrose Farm, 
E. M. Timberlake, Prop., Orange, Va. 


POULTRY AND EGGS. 


Pure White Indian Runner Drakes—$3 
each. W. M. Carr, Lyons, Ga, 
Nice Brown Leghorn Hens—65 cents; cock- 
erels, 50 cents. J. T. Gooding, Oriental, N. C. 



































HELP WANTED. 


PROPOR rn ows 

Agents Wanted—To sell our washers and 
wringers. Favorite Washer Co., Honey Creek, 
Indiana. : 


“Ww anted—Reliable, competent man with 
family, to take charge of small farm. W. 
in Rochelle, R. 5, Jackson, Tenn. 


~ Agents make $5 per day ‘easily with our 
map.and newspaper proposition. $3 value 
for $1. Address Huse Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


~ Tenant Wanted—For 60 “acres good land. 
Must be sober, honest, industrious, and have 
help of his own. Come or write E. L. 
McNeill, Vass, N. C. 


Sell Trees—Fruit trees, pecan trees, shade 
trees, roses, ornamentals, etc, Easy to sell. 
Ble profits. Write today. Smith Bros., 
Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


Practical farmer, using modern methods, 
to farm on shares, 60 acres best land in 
Princess Anne County, Virginia. Will make 
most satisfactory arrangement with good 
man. , Fine working stock. Good tools fur- 
nished. Good house. Small family wanted. 
W., Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


= LIVESTOCK. 


BERKSAIRES. 


Berkshires—Read McLaughlin's advertise- 
ment, » page 13. 


Pure-Bred Berkshire Pigs for Sale—$5 
each. N. E. Hayes, Duprees, Va. 

Registered Berkshire Pigs Cheap—Beau- 
ties. Oakwood Farm, Troutmans, N. C. 


Pure-Bred Berkshire Pigs—Now ready for 
shipment. E, H. Plummer, Raleigh, N.C 






































Wanted—Berkshire hogs and Angus cat- 
tle. Mrs, Eunice H. Thomas, Drewryville, 
Virginia, 


Berkshires—The best of breeding. Ship- 
ped on approval. Robert McMurdo, Char- 
lottesville, Va 


Fancy ‘Bred Berkshires—For sale or ex- 
change for oats, rye, vetch, or clover seed. 
Wyldwood Farm, Cornwell, S. CG. 


Berkshire pigs, Jersey heifers, Jersey 
bulls, for sale or will exchange for peas, 
beans or oats. Alex. D. Hudson, Newberry, 
South Carolina. 


Fancy Berkshire Pigs— Best breeding, 
Splendid individuals; all ages, from young 
pigs to bred gilts and service boars. Prices 
right, Fine Collie pups, ready to ship. Fair- 
vie view Farm, Palmetto, Ga. 


CHESTER WHITES. 


Registered oO. I, Cc. Pigs—$10 ‘each, Not 
re sistered, $8. H. A. Bolick, Hickory, N. C. 


a Cc. ~ Pigs— To avoid inbreeding, three 
large herd boars for sale. Owen Brothers, 


Route 2, Bedford City, Va 
DU ROC-JERSEYS. 


 Pedigreed Duroc ~ Pigs—Six months old, 
$10; three months, $7; six weeks, $5. Nor- 
man H. Williams, Chase City, Va, 


Duroc-J Jerse 2y - Pigs—They are beauties. For 
prices, etc,, write W. F. Kelly, Cleveland, 
North Cc arolina, 


“Registered Durocs—Bred sows and ser- 
viceable boars, and pigs from eight weeks 


up, at bargain prices, Clarence Shenk, 
Luray, Va. 





















































SHEEP. 


Sheep—Read McLaughlin’s advertisement, 
and get the best mutton sheep. 


Registe red Southdown buck lambs for sale. 
H.C. Hargrove, Canton, N. C 
. Wanted—A Southdown and Shropshire 
2uck, registered, one year old. Cedar Lodge 
Farm, Thomasville, N. C. 

















a ritty, Ewe and Ram Lambs—50—for Sale. 
; 0. Sired by a pure-bred Shropshire ram. 
‘hey are beauties, First order gets the 
pick, Smith Bros., Fort Mill, S. C. 


____ JERSEYS. 


¥ Fine Jerse y Cow for ‘Sale—Giving four gal- 
ns milk per day. Price, reasonable. W. B. 
Cc. 





c heek, Mebane, N. 








“ For Sale—Three Je rsey heifers, ranging 
rom four to seven months old, Flying Fox 
Strain, Addre + J. P. Jones, East Flat Rock, 
N. C, Price, $50 each. 
x HOLSTED 
yy ttolat -ins—A\falfa, a ‘silo, and pure-bred 
Isteins insure success, We wil] furnish 


the Holsteins, bull or heifer calves; open or 


bred heife - + 
an ig or cows. D. S. Jones, Newport 


White Indian Runner Ducks—Fishel strain, 
Good stock cheap, Write Leslie Bolick, 
Conover, N. C. 








Extra Plymouth Rock Homer Pigeons— 
$1.50 a pair. W. E. Benbow, Oak Ridge, 
North Carolina. 





Crystal White Orpingtons—Fine breeders, 
now very cheap, Treat-You-Right Farm, 
Falkland, N. C. 


Choice Breeders for, Sale—Also young 
stock. White Rocks and White Leghorns. 
Randolph Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N,. C. 


Wanted to Exchange 23 White Plymouth 
Rock hens and 2 cockerels, all Fishel strain, 
one year old, for same of White Leghorns. 
G. A. Riggs, Apex, N. C 


Red Carneaux Pigeons for Sale—Leading 
squab breeders; mated pairs, $2 to $3. Birds 
two to three months old, 50 to 70 cents each, 
Denson Brothers, Raleigh, N. C. 














ag Oats—Bushel 80 cents; 10 bushels, 
$7.50. E,. R. Miller, Fentress, Va. 





MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS. 


For Sale—Spearmint plants for fall set- 
ting. Kasily grown. Good profits, R. 
Shannonhouse, Edgefield, S. C. 


- Gabbage, Collard, Cauliflower, Tomato and 
Lettuce Plants—Ask for catalog and price 
list. Geo. M. Todd, Greensboro, N. C. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


PPP PPD PPR RRA 
Scholarship Sold on Credit—To ambitious, 
promising applicants. Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, banking. Railroad fare paid from 
home. Positions guaranteed, $600 - $900. 
Piedmont Business College, Lynchburg, Va. 


Bookkeeping, Touch Typewriting, Short- 
hand, Penmanship—Taught by skilled spe- 
cialists in the Greensboro Commercial School, 
Greensboro, N. C. No vacations, Attend our 
school if you want to secure a good position. 














ae, 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Bees for Sale—Frame hives, $5. F. R. 


Jordan, Chadbourn, N. C. 
Large Metal Egg Separator—Postpaid for 
ten cents. Roy L. Lyle, Linville, N. C. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 
pounds, 55c; 500, $2.25; 1,000, $4. Oakshore 
Poultry Farm, Waverly Mills, S. C. 








(17) 931 


South Central Georgia Farm—One and 
one-half miles from Perry, Ga. Good road. 
Level land, timber, running water, three 
tenement houses, white neighbors. For quick 
sale, only $6,300; terms., W. A. Strother, 
Perry, Ga, 


Cut- -Over Pine Lands—In Wayne County, 
Miss. For corn, cotton, general farming, 
stock raising, nuts, tobacco, vegetables and 
fruit. Elevated eountry. Good water. $5 
to $10 per acre. Terms: one-fourth cash, 
liberal terms on balance. For illustrated 
folder and maps sent free, address Geo. Kil- 
born, Sec’y, Mobile, Ala. Mention this paper. 








Farm Opportunities—East Texas and the 
coast country of Texas and Louisiana are 
the only remaining areas in the United 
States where fertile lands and opportunities 
for small farmers and industrial locations 
can be obtained at reasonable prices and 
terms. Address for information and liter- 
ature, Industrial & Immigration Bureau, 
Southern Pacific, Sunset - Central Lines, 
Houston, Texas. 





Virginia Farms—If you arcy, looking for 
farm or timber lands, do not buy until you 
have seen what we have to offer, as we have 
a large number of excellent farms, river 
plantations, and timber tracts for sale at 
reasonable prices. Splendid land, especially 
adapted to grain, grass, clover, cotton, to- 
bacco, and well suited for stock raising. 
Write for descriptive catalog. Jeffreys, Hes- 
ter & Company, Chase City, Virginia. . 





Send for Free Booklet—All about patents 
andj their cost. Shepherd & Campbell, Pat- 
ent Attorneys, 500-L, Victor Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





Jersey heifers, Sharples cream separator, 
Berkshire hogs, Mammoth Bronze turkeys, 
Rhode Island cockerels. Jas, N. Smith, Tay- 
lorsville, N. C, 


~ Dogs, Game Chickens—Hound pups and 
trained dogs. Pit Games. Indian Games, 
Sverything guaranteed. Geo. Ryan, R. 1, 
Ww inston- Salem, N. C. 





Virginia Farm—298 acres, $6.500. 2 miles 
from station; church, school and _ stores, 
Good productive land, lies rolling but not 
hilly. Considerable timber, and large amount 
of cordwood. Well fenced and watered, 
Good 8-room house, situated in large yard, 
with fine view. Two barns; tenant house; 
cook-house; chicken house; granary; corn- 
crib, etc. Good orchard, and fine well soft 
water, Also 60-acre commercial orchard, 
$6,000. For particulars regarding the above 
properties, address Edward S. Wilder and 
Company, Charlottesville, Va. 





25 Jersay Heifers for Sale—Ten of them 
bred, fine butter strain. Berkshire pigs. 
Barred Rock and White Wyandotte chick- 
ens. Groome & Sons, Greensboro, N. C. 


Wanted—50 Angora goats, 50 Shropshire 
ewe lambs, 20 bred Berkshire sows, 20 to 30 
bred beef heifers, 200 White Leghorn pullets, 
young beef bull. Virginia Alfalfa Corpor- 
ation, High Gate, Va. 


Registered Essex sows, and gilts in farrow, 
service boars, and pigs. Registered Jersey 
bull calf. Home-grown seed rye, recleaned, 
60-day peas, at $2.30 a bushel. J. E. Coul- 
ter, Connelly Springs, N. 


For Sale—Three sows, one boar, Berk- 
shires, 75 pounds at four months, Premier 
strain, No. 11 Cyclone feed cutter. Lever 
cutter. Planet, Jr. riding cultivator. Cole 
Universal planter. J. F. Hunter, Arcola, 
North Carolina, ; 














For Sale—Indian Runner (penciled) ducks 
from pure-bred stock, Registered Shrop- 
shire buck lambs from imported stock. 
Occoneechee Farm, Durham, N. C. 


Selling Out—Fine Fawn and White Indian 
Runner ducks (Wingert’s strain), $3 to $4 
per trio. , Bargain on 34. Oakhurst Poultry 
Farm, Williamston, N. C., Route 3 


Stock For Sale—Ducks and Chickens. Old 
and young. Indian Runner ducks, white 
and fawn. Rhode Island Reds, White Or- 
pintons, Owens strain. J. A. Lentz, Hick- 
ory, N. C. 


Exhibition Stock (Cook’s Strain)—For the 
coming shows. Also pullets and cockerels 
and good laying and breeding stock at rea- 
sonable prices. Miss Julia Jones, Tobacco- 
ville, N. C. 











Secure Stand, Increase Yield, Improve 
Your Land—wWrite, wire, or phone me if in- 
terested in soil inoculation by nitrogen, for 
all legumes, peas, peanuts, beans, vetches, 
clover and alfalfa. M. W. Harris, repre- 
senting sole distributors for America, Spar- 
ta, Ga. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


Wedo not extend our general advertising guaran- 
tee to iand advertisements, because every purchase 
er should see land for himself before buying. it 
no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our 

paper unless he La pened us penne A references as 
to his honesty and ity. 




















Farms For Sale—L. B. Dail, Mt. Olive, 


. . 





Clearing out entire stock Brown Leghorns, 
half price. Young hens, 75c each. Also 
second-hand farming implements to ex- 
change for hogs. G. Wadington, Hollywood, 
North Carolina. 


Exhibition and Utility Stock and Eggs— 
In White and Black Orpingtons, Cornish 
Games, Partridge Rocks and Runner Ducks 
at reasonable prices. Beverlea Plantation, 
Harry Lee Harllee, Mgr., Darlington, S. C. 


“Carolina Beauty’’ Strain, Single Comb 
Rhode Island Reds for Sale—We offer some 
well matured, beautifully colored, choice 
birds at very moderate prices for quick sale, 
Write us your wants. Carlton Farms, Ker- 
nersville, N. Cc. 











Poultry | for Sale—Needing room for young 
stock, we are offering and must sell Brown 
and White Leghorns, $1; Red and Buff Or- 
pingtons, Brown and White Plymouth Rocks, 
$1.50; Silver Laced and White Wyandottes, 
$1 to $1.50. Silver Penciled Indian Runner 
ducks (young), some laying, $1.50 to $2; 
White and Brown Leghorn pullets, some lay- 
ing, $1 to $2. Occoneechee Farm, Durham, 
North Carolina, 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 


CABBAGE, 


Cabbage Plants—For late setting, now 
ready, $1.25, 1,000. Glendale Farm, Lincoln- 
ton, N. C, 


Fall Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1.25 

















per thousand. Leading varieties. Oaklin 
Farm, Salisbury, N. C. 
Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants 75ce for 


500; $1.25 for 1,000, by express; by mail, 
30c for 100. Damp moss on roots, Wake- 
field Farms, Charlotte, N. 


OATS, 


Yellow "Peruvian Seed Oats—Recleaned. 
None better. Sample free. J. A, Rowland, 
Richfield, N. C. 





131 Acres—With crop and _ stock. Near 
town. Cheap. F. M. Rand, Chase City, Va. 


The Cheapest Good Lands in America— 
Great stock country. Write R. E. Lambert, 
Darlington, Alabama. 


The best improved farms in State for 
sale. Terms easy. Address McMillan & 
Genoble, Pacolet, S. C. 


$300 will buy two building lots, 25 by 125 
feet in Euclid Place, Norfolk, Virginia. J. 
W. Honeycutt, Gold Hill, N 


250 Acres Sandhill Land—Near ar railroad 
and on sand-clay road, at $7.50 per acre. A 
bargain. H. A. Page, Jr., Aberdeen, N. C. 


750 Acres Farm Lands for Sale—In_ Lee 
County, 5% miles from Sanford. Three 
tracts, ‘adjoining. N. E. Poe, Sanford, N. C., 
Route 3. 





























125 Acres—35 cleared. xo0od new dwell- 
ing; two tobacco barns, with other outbuild- 
ings. Price, $3,000. Reaves & McKenzie, 
Loris, S. C. 


75 Acres—13 cleared, in two miles of 
railroad station. Good new five-room dwell- 
ing. Price, $1,000. Reaves & McKenzie, 
Loris, S. C. , 


Valuable Farms for Sale—Several nice to- 
bacco, cotton, and grain farms in North 
Carolina and Virginia. Full description sent 
on application. A, C. Hughes, Apex, N. C. 


2,000-Acre Farm for Sale—On Tidewater 
River, near Charleston. 250 acres open land, 
balance pasture and wooded land. Deer, 
fish, game. H. R. Hale, Mt. Pleasant, 8. Cc. 














155-Acre Farm for Sale—About sixty- five 
acres in cultivation; rest in yellow pine tim- 
ber. Good cotton land. Price and terms 
reasonable. Geo, W. Harden, Reidsville, Ga 


Farms—If you want to buy a large or 
small farm cheap in North or South Caro- 
lina, write us. No better lands anywhere. 
3erries, tobacco, and cotton all grown here, 
Reaves & McKenzie, Loris, S. C. 











Appler Seed Oats—Recleaned, 
per bushel; 10 bushels, 80 cents. 
Wilfong, Newton, N. C. 


85 cents 
Gordon 





Oats—Hammond’s Fulghum and Appler 
seed oats, Write for samples and prices, 
Henry Cc. Hammond, Augusta, Ga. 


Extra Select 100 Bushels Oats—Ripe, 
sound, clean, pure. Best you can buy. $1 
bushel; special price large lots. Fairview 
F ‘arm, Palmetto, Ga, 


‘Apple ¥, Bancroft, ~ ‘Hundred 3ushel Seed 
Oats—Re-cleaned, 80 cents to $1 per bushel; 
ten-bushel lots, Special prices on Spetion- 
tion. W rite” Cc. J. Culpepper, C arne sville, Ga, 


Hz stings’ Hundred-Bushel Seed Oats— 
Free from Rust. Big yielders. Raised and 
threshed by our company. . Three-bushel 
sacks, 90 cents per bushel, f.o.b. Quincy, Fla. 
Buy early while the price is low. Owl Com- 





mercial Co., Quincy, Fla, 





Small Truck Farm—Right near incorpor- 
ate limits of good town, together with nice 
house and lot in town, for sale cheap, on 
easy terms. Also two farms of 40 and 200 
acres respectively, 2% miles away. Write 
for prices and terms, W. H. Parrish, Coats, 
North Carolina, 








For Sale—A fine farm in Robeson County, 
N. C., one mile from S. A. L. and A. Cc. L, 


Railroads. 340 acres in tract; 120 acres in 
high state of cultivation, All necessary 
buildings; no waste land. For particulars, 
ecg Mrs. E. Y. Culbreth, Red Springs, 


North Carolina. 


Southern Farms, Timber Lands, and Cut- 
Over Lands—We have the farm you want. 
Write us today; tell us your wants. Some 
extra fine bargains to offer you now in col- 
onization lands, timber, and improved 
farms. Don’t delay. Berryhill Realty Co., 





Charlotte, N. C. 


¢ DUBBER 
Rot [NOOFING 


Strictly first quality—not seconds nor mill ends. 

Thesame roofingsold through jobbers, drum- 
mers and retailers under well known f 
brand at one-third more. We sell direct to user. 
You pay but one small profit over factory cost. 
SPOTLESS RUBBER ROOFING, 108 sq. feet to roll, 
with Nails and Cement. Guaranteed Satisfactory. 
1-Ply, Weight 35 Pounds, Roll... Ly 





2-Ply, Weight 45 Pounds, Roll... ; 
3-Ply, Weight 55 Pounds, Roll... $1.34 
Shipped uick from Richmond; little freight. 





Free Samples and New Catalog quoting ‘money- 
saving prices on 5000 Articles for Home, Field and 
Shop. Every Southern Farmer needs ‘this book. 
THE SPOTLESS COMPANY 

**The South’s Mail Order House” ‘ 











r some 

Now Is the Time (rez?‘baresins in 
good pouliry. We have 12.0 000 Single Comb 
White Leghorns that are scientifically bred 
from the best blood lines and the best egg 
laying strains in the United States. They 
are from trapnested stock and are the cream 
of great layers. Our stock is acclimated 
to the Southern climate and are a 
of Life, Vigor and Vim. * 70% 
more eggs buy some of our cockerels and 
your next generation will fill the egg basket. 
If your stock is low in vitality, weak and 
hard to raise then you need some new 


Blood in Your Stock. Buy someot 


els and make them pay you a handsome 
profit. To move them quick we offer 1,000 


Single Comb White Leghorn 
Cockerels 260°¥earling Hens 
at $1.00 Each. Let us have your or- 


der now while we 
have a large number to select from. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


The Warren Poultry Farm, 


T. M. BOST, Prop., 
WISE, N.C. 














Announcement? Parcel Post Business! 
Fro rto Cc 





If you use in your family such as Work 
Shirts. Dresses, Aprons, Rompers, Etc.; 
write us today for samples of our —— 

nd sev- 
Indigo Blue Chambrays, 27 <tr: 
er patterns, All Colors Guaranteed Fast 
to Washing. The same goods you pay 
124c. to 15c. per yard, we will sell them to 
you at 8}4c. peryard. Any number of yards 
you want and any patterns you want. Send us $1.00 
today for 12 yards, trial order, of our standard 
shade of blue chambray. You will be pleased. 
Profit by the parcels post system by giving usa tri- 
alorder. Yours for a square deal. Address, 

THE PROGRESSIVE MANUFACTURING CO., 
Reference furnished if desired. Burlington, N.C. 














(CSRS ae 5S RSE Se ES ARR SS ANE ERS, 
“The Principles of Agriculture,” 
By Liberty H. Bailey, 
remains a standard work. No one 
is better fitted than Professor Bailey 
to write such a book, and it is read- 
able and full of instruction. Price, 
postpaid, $1.40. Address The Pro- 

gressive Farmer. 
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Mt. Pleasant Collegiate Institute 


** Merit the Measure of Success’ 


A high-grade Institution for young men and boys, preparing for bus- 
iness life, teaching, or the Junior classin college. 
appeals to manliness and develops self-control. 


University. 


Beautiful and healthful location in Piedmont Carolina. 
modious brick buildings on elevated, shady campus. 
grounds. Total expenses for the session under $225. Many things you want 
to know about the school set forth in illustrated catalog, sent free. Address 


G. F. McALLISTER, A. M., Principal, 
MT. PLEASANT, N. C. 


Government that 
Accredited relations with 
Com- 
Splendid athletic 








energy is directed to this one purpose. 
term begins September 23, 1913. 
For catalog and other information, 


ROBT. H. WRIGHT, President. 





East Carolina Teachers Training School 


A State school to train teachers for the public schools of North 
Tuition free to all who agree to teach. 


address. 


Carolina. Every 
Fall 


- Greenville, N. C. 











EDICAL COLLEGE 
OF VIRGINIA 


Medical College of Virginia 
University College of Medicine 
CONSOLIDATED 


38 
1913°} Medicine - Dentistry - Pharmacy 
S. C. MITCHELL, LL. D., President 


New college building, completely equipped and 
modern laboratories. Extensive Dispensary service. 
Hospital facilities furnish 200 clinical beds; individual 
instraction; Experienced Faculty; practical curticu- 
lum. 76th Session opens September 16, 1913. 

For catalogue or information address : 


J. R. McCAULEY, Secretary 
1126 East Clay St. RICHMOND, VA. 




















ELON COLLEGE Offers Young 
Men and Women College Educa- 
tion unsurpassed in the South at ex- 
tremely moderate cost, amid most 
delightful surroundings. 
Tuition, Board and Fees for 
session from Normal 
Training. 
Physical 
Culture and 
Comme rcial 
Branches, 
Special attention 
to those deficient in 
One or more studies. 
Seven magnificent build- 
ings. All modern improve- 
ments. $300,000 plant. Nine- 
teen Specialists in Faculty. 7oth 
term opens September 3rd. 
Write for Catalogue and views, 
gens W. A. HARPE 
ELON COLLEGE, N. C, 


Abundant opportunity 
for Self-Help. 
Six degree courses in 
Arts and Sciences. 
Special Depart- 
ments in Mu- 
sic, Expres- 
sion and 
Fine 








Piedmont High School. 


Piedmont High School is one of 
the finest academies I know anything 
about, and I have come in contact 
with many of the finest schools in 
the North and West and was gradu- 
ated from one of Ohio’s best institu- 
tions—the Western Reserve Acad- 
emy at Hudson. Piedmont has a 
spirit and an atmosphere that one 
usually finds only at much older and 
more famous places—such as Phil- 
lips-Exeter in New Hampshire, And- 
over in Massachusetts and Western 
Reserve in Ohio. Piedmont will 
some day be as famous in the South- 
east as those schools are in their re- 
spective sections.—Broadus H. De- 
Priest, Editor and Founder of “The 
Highlander,’ Shelby, N. C. 

(Advertisement.) 


THE COLLEGE OF MEDICINE. 


of the 


Tulane University of Louisiana 
Medicine Dentistry Pharmacy 


POSTGRADUATE SCHOOL FOR PHYSICIANS 


Unexcelled Opportunities for Best Class of 
Education. Write for Catalogue and 
Full Particulars. 


P. 0. Drawer 261. New Orleans, La. 
= J 











A LEADING BOARDING SCHOOL 


for 260 Students, - Established 
1884. Prepares for College, 
Business, Teaching, or for Life. 
Health, Character and Schol- 
arship. Wide patronage. 
VERY REASONABLE RATES 
Each Student receives per- 
sonal attention. School 
highly endorsed. (Location 
is near Greensboro, N.C.) For 
Beautiful Catalogue, Views, 
etc., address the President. 


W. T. WHITSETT, PH. D. 
WHITSETT, NORTH CAROLINA 


Catawba College 


Reorganized. New President. New Faculty. 
Co-educational. Healthful Location. Strong 
Courses. Christian, but not partisan. Mod 
erate in charges. For catalogue write to 
Rev. J. D. ANDREW, President, 
NEWTON, N. C. 











Business Department of 
PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL 


Advantages unsurpassed, tuition rates 
low and board at actual cost. Every 
diploma is backed by a school of estab- 
lished standing recommended by leading 
educators. Catalog explains how we do it. 
Write for one. 


E. R. OSBORNE, - - Lawndale, N. C. 











HORNER 
MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


OXFORD, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 


Prepares for University, College, Technical 
Schools, West Point and Annapolis. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 














STUDY VETERINARY MEDICINE 


Graduates eligible to Gvernment and State Board 
Examinations. 

Thorough instruction and unsurpassed Labor- 
atory and Hospital facilities. For detailed in- 
formation address 
The Bean, United States College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons, Reom (6) 222 C Street N. W. Washington D.C. 








A Schoo! Of The Highest 
Grade 

New Building 

Accommodatin 


ye FREE 
500 Students. 


(araioG' 


DAVIS -WAGNER 
4 BUSINESS COLLEGE. 


A> wes! MAIN 
NORFOLK, VA. 














a better time 
while our special 
offer is good. 


There will never be 
than right now 
trial subscription 
neighbors today. 








OUR LAND 


EXCHANGE 





sale or for rent. 


In this department we shall publish offerings of all lands wanted or offered for 
We do not extend our general advé« 
vertisements, because every purchaser should see 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in our paper until he has first shown 
us satisfactory references as to his honesty and financial responsibility. 


rtising guarantee to land ad- 
land for himself before buying. 











rainfall. Big 

tions. 

crops. 

THE REALTY COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
Dept. H, Blackstone, Va. 


markets nearby. Ideal living condi 
Magnificently fertile soil, grows all kinds of 


Get Our Big 96 Page Catalog of FG 
Choice Virginia Farms 


Finest farming and fruit growing country in Amer- 
ica. Delightful climate, short winters, abundant 











Our advertisers are guaranteed reliable, 


VIRGINIA REAL ESTATE 
FARM immediately at a So uthern Rail- 


way station for sale. 350 acres, 
southeastern slope of Blue Ridge, about 
half way between Lynchburg and Ch arlottes- 
ville, Va. Dwelling, tenant houses, stable, 
barns, corn mill, orchard, ete., $8,000. 150 
acres one mile of same station, with two 
tenant houses and outbuildings, $2,500. 

Personal property also for sé 


DIGGS & MINNIGERODE, Lynchburg, Va. 














Reference: 








LIMESTONE—Mother of Fertility. iiaandadabenaemien,” * 


lona, Mississippi, if~ou contemplate a change of location. For 


W. A. HOUSTON, Okoliona, Miss. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK. 


further information write: 











THE MARKETS. 








RALEIGH MARKETS. 


(Report Furnished by Barbee & Co.) 
August 20. 
Cotton, 


Good midddling 
Strict middling 
Middling 

Low .middling 


Flour, Hay and 


(Report Furnished by C. B. Gill & Co.) 
Flour—per bbl—wholesale prices 
BTIGM SFAGEE. 2. cssvrivecuces $5.15 @ $5.60 
Lower grades 4.40@ 4.90 
Corn—No. 2 white, per bushel... 1.00@ 1.04 
No. 2 mixed -99@ 1.00 
Timothy hay, per ton ......-- $19.00 @$21.00 


Provisions, 
shortening, per 
Compound, tierce basis 
Pure lard, tierce basis 
Cheese, full cream 


Snowdrift 


Hams, sugar Cured ..cccesesees 19 @22 
Reg. ribs, 40-45 13% @13%e 


ee ee 





SAVANNAH COTTON 


(Report Furnished by W. T. Williams, Hditer 
The Cotton Record.) 
August 20. 

Ordinary .... 

Good ordinary ..rccccecsecseces 

Low middling ‘ 

Middling 

Good middling 
Total sales—bales 

Grades below middling not quoted yet. 

Cottonseed, carload lots, per ton $18. @ $20.00 
Cottonseed meal, per ton 5.00@ 26.00 
Cottonseed hulls, per ton, sacked. 9,00 


eee ere reese eeeee sees 


The new season is just opening in Savan- 
nah; some little cotton is commencing to 
move, and in about a week the rush will be 
fairly in sight. As foretold here a week ago, 
the new crop opens at a drop of about % 
cent from the old crop basis, but middling 
is only 4 cent below good middling. There 
seems to be a good demand waiting for the 
new cotton, the old crop having been cleaned 
up to an unusual degree. As was pointed 
out before, the apparent stocks as reported 
in the current statistics are quite mislead- 
ing when it comes down to close figuring. 
Allowance must be made for the linters and 
poor trash, some carried over from year be- 
fore last- The total supply, including stocks 
held by mills, is as close to famine point as 
could safely be. Consumption is proceeding 
at record rates, and a crop of fully 15,000,- 
000 bales will be required this next season. 

The new crop outlook is not nearly as 
roseate as it was a little earlier in the sum- 
mer, The condition has been well maintain- 
ed in the eastern section of the belt, but 
elsewhere the crop has more or less deteri- 
orated. This especially the case in the west- 
ern section, say in Texas and Oklahoma, 
with some of western Arkansas. There have 
been only some light scattering rains, with 
a good local shower here and there. Taken 
Zenerally, the hot dry spell remains unre- 
lieved, and not more than a moderate yield 
at best can now be calculated on from the 
west. Some decline in prospects is also re- 
ported from the central section, where con- 
siderable damage has been done by boll- 
weevils. 

The market is just opening for the 
season for seed, 
of the 


new 
meal and hulls, at the basis 
quotations given above. 





NORFOLK COTTON. 
(Reported by Eure Harris & Co., Norfolk, 
Virginia. ) 

August 22. 

Good middling 
Strict middling 
Middling 
Strict low 


Tone steady. 





RICHMOND LIVESTOCK, 


(Report Furnished by W. G. Lambert, Mgr. 
Union Stock Yards, Richmond, Va.) 
August 18. 
Steers—Best, per cwt 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Heifers—Best, per 
Medium to good 
Comon to fair 
Cows—Best, per 
Medium to good 
Common to fair 
Oxen, per cwt 
Bulls, 
; \ 
Calves 
Medium 
Dairy cows, .00@65.0 
Hogs ses yer vt 8.50@ 
00d 
5.00@ 
00 @ 
2.50@ 
5.00@ 


HICKORY EGGS AND BUTTER 


(Reported by Catawba Creamery Company, 
Hickory, N. C.) 


RICHMOND TOBACCO. 


(Report Furnished by EF. K. 
Leaf, Strips, 


Vietor & Co., 
Stems and Scraps.) 
August 16 
We have no receipts of new primings yet. 
We have had one good .-rain in this section 
which has helped a}! crops considerably, and 


while the ground is comparatively dry yet, 
we think that the tobacco crop can be made 
now without any further rain, 

We understand that sales of new dark 
primings will commence soon. We do not 
anticipate any active demand for them, 
Prices for bright tobacco in the Southern 
markets keep up and continue to be strong 
and high, 





NEW YORK PRODUCE. 
(Reported by F. J. Root.) 
August 19. 

Southern potatoes, per barrel, 
culls, 50¢@$1. Sweets, North Carolina, $2@ 
2.50 per barrel; yams, $2@3. Wax and green 
beans, 30@80c per bag. Beets, $1.50@2.25 
per barrel. Yellow onions, 75¢@$1 per bas- 
ket; red, $1@1.25; white, $1@1.50. Cabbage, 
$4@7 per 100. Carrots, $1. 75 @2.25 per bar- 
rel, Cucumbers, 35@75e per basket. Corn, 
50c@$1.50 per 100 ears. Celery, 10@25c per 
dozen stalks. Cauliflower, $3@5 per barrel, 
Eggplant, 25@50c per basket. Lettuce, 50 
@75c per basket. Lima beans, 50@75c per 
basket Mushrooms, 50@80c per pound, 
Okra, 25@50c per peach basket. Peppers, 
20@40c per box. Peas, 500@$1.25 per bas- , 
ket. Radishes and Rhubarb, each, $1@1.50 
per 100 bunches. Romaine, 65@75c per bag- 
ket. , Spinach, 75@$1 per basket. Squash, 
white, 25@50c per basket; yellow, 15 @25c; 
Marrow, 75c@$1 per barrel. Turnips, white, 
= barrel, $1@1.50, Tomatoes, 50c@$1 per 
20x. 

Apples, $2@4 per barrel. 
Plums, 75c@$1 per carrier. Grapes, 40@80¢ 
per case, Currants, 8@12c per quart. Black- 
berries, 8@14c per quart. Huckleberries, 8@ 
12c per quart. Muskmelons, 40@80c per crate, 
Watermelons, $10@25 per 100. 

w — we 3 2 red, 94%c; corn, 85c. 
4814 

Soa wk per Met $23 @ 23.50, 
beef, per barrel, $19@2 

Creamery butter, 28 @ @ a8 %eC; 
24c. Country eggs, 18@25c. 


$1.25 @1.75 


Pears, $2@3.25. 


Oats, 
Mess 
factory 23@ 





A Forest Survey of North Carolina. 


A bulletin from Washington says that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has just signed an 
agreement with the State of North Carolina 
for a co-operative study of forest conditions 
in the Eastern Piedmont region. The work 
will be carried on by the Forest Service and 
by the State Geological and Economic Sur- 
vey, one-half of the cost being paid by each, 

The study will determine the distribution 
and proportion of forest lands, and the rela- 
tive value of lands for timber and for agri- 
culture. It will take into account the pres- 
ent status of lumbering, the causes and ef- 
fects of forest fires, and will recommend @ 
system of fire protection and of forest 
planting, 

The study just arranged supplements two 
already completed in the more mountainous 
regions of the State. The first, a study of 
forest conditions in the Appalachians, has 
been published as a State report. A study 
of the forests of the Western Piedmont 
region was completed recently and the re- 
sults are being prepared for publication, 
When the study of the Eastern Piedmont 
region is finished it is planned to proceed 
to a similar study of the Coastal Plain reg- 
ion, so that eventually the entire State will 
be covered by a forest survey. 





Marketing Conference Report Ready. 


The report of the First Conference on 
Marketing and Farm Credits, held in Chi- 
cago, April 8, 9 and 10, is now ready for 
distribution. It contains in full all the ad- 
dresses presented at this remarkable meete- 
ing and a complete stenographic report of 
the discussions. A complete list of the ace 
credited delegates is included for reference. 

This is a most comprehensive presentation 
of the important problems connected with 
the marketing and distribution of farm 
crops, and the institution of a farm credit 
System. The best thought of the leaders in 
educational and industrial lines is set forth 
in a most interesting way. 

These proceedings will be a splendid help 
to everyone interested, and who is not? Copy 
can be secured by sending $1 to the Secre- 
tary, Conference on Marketing and Farm 
Credits, 1408 Steger Bldg., Chicago. Every 
farmer, every grower, market gardener, live- 
stock raiser, in fact, everyone should inform 
themselves on these important topics, for 
they must be met and to be forewarned is 
to be forearmed The experiences of co- 
operators, and things to avoid, things to do, 
are all set forth in this book, 





Farmers should co-operat 
in the purchasing of farm 
as threshers, corn shredders, 
is often of advant to them to assist each 
other in using t n. It is necessary for 
them to co-operate with each other in the 
erection of telephone lines, electric light 
lines, and in water-works very often. Then 
it is often advisable to purchase breeding 
Stock the same way, and in many other 
ways a@ community can co-operate very ad- 
vantageously. This is a day of progress, 
not of selfishness gE. S. Millsaps. 


with each other 
machinery, such 
engines, and it 





Four years ago a vacancy 
county superintendency. A 
who had formerly taught 
place and was elected. Asked why he de- 
cided to leave the ministry for school work, 
he replied that he was leaving the pulpit 
only for a time “The greatest need of the 
people right now is education,’’ said he. 
“There is no hope here except through edu- 
cation. When this county has adequate 
schools, I may resume my work in the pul- 
pit.” With a zeal not surpass dad by Paul, 
with tact and great energ with absolute 
fearlessness, with definite ‘policies, he is 
transforming the schools of his county.— 
nen, J. D. J rleston 


occurred in @ 
young preacher 
applied for the 





It is said that dandelions, and presumably 
other weeds which infest lawns, can be kill- 
ed with Kreso or other coal-tar dips on 
them. Use an oil-can with a long nozzle and 
drop four or five drops in the crown of each 
plant. 





It does not pay to hang up the hoe in 
August. Keep it bright till frost comes.— 
Wm. Hart Harrison. 





‘Saturday, August 30, 1913:] 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE. 








STUDY THE BIRDS. 


This Week’s Prize Letter. 
GOOD while ago a letter on 
birds appeared in The Progres- 

sive Farmer, which has caused me to 
take a greater interest in the care 
and study of birds. Acting upon its 
suggestion, I got a notebook and be- 
gan to record what I saw the birds 
in my vicinity eating, their descrip- 
tion, nesting habits, ete. This is in- 
deed interesting as well as ‘helpful, 
and it will surprise you, for you will 
learn, see, and hear things about 
pirds that you never before noticed 
or suspected. 

Having never paid much attention 

before, I didn’t know until lately that 
the brown thrasher sings like a mock- 
ing bird. Like the mocker, it 
‘‘mocks’”? other birds, but its song 
sounds fine, or ‘“‘sandy,’’ and it is 
sometimes called the ‘“‘sandy mock- 
er.” 
Once I made a drawing of the red- 
headed woodpecker, and was very 
much puzzled about the coloring of 
it. I had never noticed their differ- 
ent colors and how arranged. I 
made the head and wings red and the 
rest black, while only the head is red, 
the back, tail, and tips of wings 
black, and the middle of wings 
white. 

At leisure times I take my note- 
book and pencil and go about writ- 
ing down what I see about the birds. 
I record their description, nesting 
habits, and what they eat. A pair of 
field glasses and some good books on 
birds would be a great ‘help in the 
study, but the absence of these does 
not debar us from learning some- 
thing about birds. 

Birds should be protected and car- 
ed for, not only because they make 
life seem brighter by their sweet 
songs, but also because they eat 
many injurious insects and weed 
seed. They do eat some fruit and 
some species sometime do damage to 
field crops, but they more than pay 
for it by the good they do destroying 
insects. 


The woodpecker bores the decayed ~ 


trees for worms and bugs, eats wasps 
and grasshoppers. The partridge pa- 
trols thickets and fields all day long, 
if undisturbed, searching for, finding, 
and devouring boll-weevils, chinch 
bugs, cutworms, and many kinds of 
weed seeds. 

The martins sail about in the air 
about the house, guarding against 
hawks, and eating things which they 
catch on the wing. Hawks and owls 
do good by destroying ‘harmful crea- 
tures of the woods, so they are of 
some use to the farmer, and should 
not be harmed unless they try to 
catch chickens, tho the martins pro- 
tect the poultry yard in the daytime. 

Last yeaf we didn’t have any mar- 
tins, and the hawks were very great 
in numbers, and would often venture 
near the house, tho we kept them 
from catching many chickens by tak- 
ing an occasional shot at one. This 
year we have many martins, and the 
hawks are afraid to come near the 
house, as the martins will fight them 
away. Thus they are kept in the 
woods, where they will not be very 
liable to do any harm. z 

Learning by my reading, and from 
my study of the nesting habits of 
birds, I may put up some boxes for 
them to nest in. 

ALONZO McKAY. 

Oak Ridge, Miss. 





Our Bees. 

E HAVE 25 hives of bees. 

have them placed in a row in 
the orchard They seem to be very 
peaceful except at times when they 
come into the house and worry us. 
They also come to the water hydrant 
in dry weather to get water. They 
make honey from the blossoms in the 
Orchard and others as well. They of- 


We 


- but I was not by myself. 





ten swarm in the summer time and 
settle on some tree and papa hives 
them. 

We often rob the hives to get hon- 
ey for our own use as well as‘to sell, 
but always leave enough for their 
own use. Some of it is dark red, 
while the other is a beautiful golden 
color. I like to eat it without any- 
thing with it. I do not like to get 
stung, however. 

EMMALEE 

Elberton, Ga. 


WHITESIDE. 





A Busy Girl’s Vacation. 


AM going to tell you how [ spend 

my vacation. My father is a farm- 
er. I have helped hoe the corn on 
20 acres of land. Before it was 
planted I helped haul 110 loads of 
manure from the stock barns. We 
use leaves from the woodland to 
make bedding for the stock. So dur- 
ing the winter when the leaves were 
damp I would have to help rake 
leaves and haul them to the stock 
barns. This was the Saturday’s job, 
I have two 
sisters and five brothers and we all 
helped father. 

I helped bind the wheat that grow- 
ed on 12 acres of land. Father had 
to cut his wheat the old-fashioned 
way this year. It was on fresh land 
and the reaper could not be used 
among the timber. 

The farmers in this part of the 
country had an extra crop of wheat 
this year. They say it is the first 
good crop in several years. : 

Then I’ve helped in the hay field. 
I can rake the hay, but I don’t do 
like the lady said in The Progressive 
Farmer last year. [ just wear my 
dress; I like a dress better than over- 
alls. 

The field work is not all. I help 
with the housework. Mother says 
we must card, spin and weave some 
cloth during our vacation. She says 
we won’t be ready for college until 
we can make cloth on the old-fash- 
ioned loom. ; 

They say I will have an easier 
time after awhile, but I am 18 years 
old and the work seems more plenti- 
ful than when I was a little girl; but 
if I ever get to college I don’t think 
there will be any leaves to rake on 
Saturdays. The forests here are green 
with leaves, so I am dreading next 
winter. I am glad to see these leaves, 
for I love to sit in their cool shade 
and read. AVA B. McCRACKEN. 

Clyde, N. C. 





Florida Scenery and Mosquitoes. 


AM going to write you about a 

ride in the country. Father had 
a friend in Sanford who wanted to 
show him his place. It was about 
eight miles in the country, and I 
went, too. We were in an automo- 
bile and went very fast around sharp 
turns in the road. The road was per- 
fectly beautiful, with tall pines and 
palms. For about three and a half 
miles the road went through a 
Swamp; then it suddenly went into 
scrub palmetto with bright yellow 
flowers. 

The house was screened all over 
—-even the porch was screened. In 
Florida if one lives in a swamp he 
must have screens. They had vines 
all over their house, and it was love- 
ly. They had a lot of chickens and 
turkeys, and a big chain swing on a 
palm tree. They had a very pretty 
place, and I hope some day Florida 
can rid herself of mosquitoes. 

ELEANOR HERRING. 

Sanford, Fla. 





When a man has done 
immediately consider 
about good or evil he has done wrong. , For 
when thou hast seen this, thou wilt pity 
him, and wilt neither wonder nor be angry. 
For either thou thyself thinkest the same 
thing to be good that he does, or another 
thing of the same kind. It is thy duty then 
to pardon him. But if thou dost not think 
such things to be good or evil, thou wilt 
more readily be well disposed to him who is 
in error.—Marcus Aurelius 


thee any wrong, 
with what opinion 


933 


This is NK i te 
the way you should f 

feel when you take your colt out for ¥ 
his first drive. Heis frisky, easily scared | 
and will run away at the slightest provo- 
cation. On this occasion, more than any 
other time, you should be sure of your har- 
ness. A broken rein or defective bridle may mean severe injury or 
possibly death. It will pay you to investigate. 


Cottrell Harness 


COTTRELL HARNESS is made of the very 
best leather and is absolutely guaranteed 
without question. It is put together by work- 
men who have been following the harness 
trade for years and are thoroughly skilled in 
this line. Every stitch ig waxed as it goes 
in. Every loop and turn is made by hand, 
Each strap and buckle is carefully inspected, 
and any part showing the slighest flaw is 
thrown aside. 


Every Strap 
and Buckle 
Guaranteed 


COTTRELL Harness is made in all grades 
and styles and costs no more than the ordi- 
nary kind. There is no use in buying an 
inferior article when you can get a guaran- 
teed harness for the same price. 

COTTRELL Harness is sold by the best 
dealers throughout the country. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, write us for the 
name of one in your section who can. 


Cottrell Saddlery Company 
The Harness People 








That Picnic 


—to ensure complete success 
take along a case of 


The satisfying beverage—in field or forest; 
at home or in town. As pure and whole- 
some as it is temptingly good. 


Delicious—Refreshing 
Thirst-Quenching 


Demand the Genuine— 


Refuse Substitutes. 
51-A 


Ag 

Soda 
Fountains 

or Carbon- 
ated in bottles. 


Send 
for Free 
Booklet. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY, Atlanta, Ga” 





NEW HOME 


THE MACHINE OF 


NOT SOLD UNDER ANY OTHER NAME 
The only sewing machine which is a life asset at the price you pay 


The New Home is built upon honor, not on contract. It is made for 
lifelong service. If you get the New Home you will not have an endless 
chain of repairs. If you want the best value for your money write 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO., Orange, Mass., Dept. F 











TIN CANS FOR FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


We can furnish you the best cans in the market, crated and complete with all 
supplies, in any quantity. Low prices and prompt shipment. 
Special discount for early orders. Write today for price list. 


Buy Your Cans Direct From Factory. 


VIRGINIA CAN COMPANY s.2erwi ve 














a . HULLER 
Running Water [K-= ~ 
in House and Barn at even 


temperature Winter or Sum- 
mer at Small Cost. Wy 
STIS 


Send Postai f Ww 

Plan. it w bring y 1 pictures 

Aermotor Co., 1144 S. Campbell Av., Chicago 
Aermotor Co., 2d and Madison Streets, Oakland cory 


Turns cowpeas ino 
Hulls and 

cleans without crack- 
ing the peas. Only pea 
huller with roller bear - 
ings. This is important. 
Has given entire satis- 
faction for 11 a. 
Thousands in use. W now 
for booxiet Address Dept. 2 


money. 





fitin actual use vD t Now 





SANDERS MFG. CO. 8cx1057, ATLANTA.GA 


This Suit Yours 


,To learn how you can have a swell tailored suit 
without cost(we pay exp™ess,) make $10.00 eves 

day; to learn what beautiful tailoring really is; 
to offer styles that every y goes wild about; 
to get all your own clothes easy, do this now— 
write us and say “Send me your New Wonder- 





Three Gallons a Minute 


i | flowing from a stream, artesian well or 


S spring operates a RIFE RAM 





pumping all the time sufficient 


information on request 


woods prow oF 
RIFE ENGINE CO., 2130 Trinity Bldg., New York | | Dog7tifulset © 

















Our advertisers are guaranteed. 
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Hechie Up the Purchaser 


| we didn’t have an eye to the future, and if we 
didn’t care what you or anybody else was going to think 
of us, we could sell engines and other machines for 
much less money, but we could not put I H C quality intothem. The 
kicks would start coming in right away, and soon there would be no 
toarket for I H C engines. 

I H C engines stand for everything that is opposed to such a policy. 
The I H C way is to build always for the respect and good will of the 
American farmer, and to that end it has been successfully working for 
many years. The dealer who sells you an I H C engine expects on its 
merits to do business with you again. The purchaser of an 


IHC Oil and Gas Engine 


buys security and safety with it. He banks on the many years of 
square dealing and the reputation back of all 1 H C machines. He 
knows it is the best engine bargain because it gives him efficient sere 
vice in all kinds of farm work—pumping, sawing wood, spraying, 
running repair shop, grindstone, cream separator, etc. He knows 
that I H C responsibility is always back of the engine he buys. 

1 HC oil and gas engines operate on gas, gasoline, naphtha, keroe 
sene, distillate, and alcohol. Sizes range from 1 to 50-horse power. 
They are built vertical, horizontal, portable, stationary, skidded, air- 
cooled and water-cooled. I H C oil tractors range in size from 6-12 to 

30-60 horse power, for plowing, threshing, etc. 
i Look over an I H C engine at the local dealer’s. Learn from 
i him whatit will do for you, or write for catalogues to 


3 e J 
4G) International Harvester Company of America 


Chicago US A 


CHEE nih ERC Hii ERE Ht) CHAE A HN CHEE: iin) EE nl ER ON CER 





INGOT IRON 
Steel Wheels 
Portable Va For ir wagon or cart 5 


-— a | berg farm. 
make the wheels to fit your 
~ Garage MIAN) erin” ‘You cfve ts tho ceact 
b ° ‘mel dimensions of your axle, as 
Re a attleship ‘ fea asked for onourordersheet,and. 
. ima we guarantee a fit. Ifyou are 
without a stick of wood or other i interested, we shall be pleased 
burnable material. Proof against eo oR gente oat 2 ra Tr pe ge 
fire, wind and lightning. Cheap | Mf tiavana Metal Wheel Co. 


fa, AMERICAN HAVANA - 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





< With Guano Sower or Without. 


Made to Sow Two 
Rows or Three 


a ews Each Trip. 
Pas. eas SS i 
a CT 


One-Horse 
Grain Drill 


You Can Save Improve Your Soil 


five-sixths of the time and | by sowing a cover crop of oats 
labor by sowing grain with the | or rye and save leaching by 
Cole Drill. One trip to each.| winter rains. Sow peas after 


middle does the work. Sow] the grain with the same 
grain early. No damage to the cot- | Drill. The Cole Drill makes rota- 
ton, even if it is so rank that it | tion of crops easy and doubly profit- 
meets in the middles. able. : 


Four-fold Bigger Yield | A Good Investment. 


Mr. Williams says: “I made You can Save money and 
65 bushels per acre with the| make more money by 
Cole Drill, and only 16 bushels per | using the Cole Drill. It is cheap, 
acre where I sowed broadcast onad- | strong, lasting, easy to run, and 
joining land at the same time.”’ never fails to do the-work. 











It pays to sow grain early, therefore do not delay. Place your 
order with the Cole merchant now. He will guarantee you against any loss. Write today for 
free and full information about the greatest labor saver and most popular machine. 


THE COLE MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
Box 300, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


“THE OLD RED MILL” TURNS 
CANE JUICE INTO DOLLARS 


Most any Cane Mill will crush the cane, but the mill 














Bey YOU want is the one that will grind out the most 
SI DOLLARS while it presses the juice. 

You want @ Cane Mill that is strong, light running, finely 
finished and economical in operation. You want a mill made 
by the Chattanooga Plow Co., a mill that’s familiarly known 
wherever cane is grown, like the Old Red Mill, a mill which 

years of use has proved the best under all con- 
ditions and for all varieties of sugar cane and 
sorghum—the planter’s standby. 

Has steel shafts, almost ao frictien; steel set screws, 
which regulate pressure onrells, preventing mashing at ends; 
Patent bettoms preventing juice from wasting or getting ia 
oll hox; working parts enclesed; strongest. easy and ece- 
aomicalfo operate; ost reasonable ia price and se simple 
8 child can run it. 


Thousands in use — each one an actual proof 








insurance. Can be erected any- ve Box 65, Havana, Illinois 
where by anybody. Handsome 





and lasts forever. It ; 


Fee NDENSTINO 
Saves You Money ous Bea rackee 
Never needs repairs. Absolutely weather - i 
proof. Does not rust even in dampclimates. 
First cost is the last cost. The “American” 





can be moved from place to place as often 
as desired. We guarantee satisfaction or 
refund your money. Before you spend a 
penny fora garage, contractor’s shed, mess 


of t1e superiority of “the Old Red Mill” over any 
yj, waill made. 
_ Th: Old Red Mill is aiways ready—always reliable—ranges 
in size from light one-horse to four-horse — and is cor+ 
rectly proportioned by proved principles. 
| yay Before you think of buying a cane mill write for our 
free catalogue describing the unequaled Chattaneoga line. Write new and it will be sent you immediate 
ly, without one penny of cost toyou. It contains clear and accurate illustrations and descriptions of our 
mitls and tells just what to seck and what toavoid when buying cane mills of anymake. Write today. 


CHATTANOOCA PLOW CO., Carter St., Chattanooga, Tenn. 





house or camp write for our catalog yj 


Dixie Culvert & Metal Co. 
Jacksonvilie, Fla. 
Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N. C. 








Oil and ‘ \ Br Mh TWA le 
Gas Yi) ~~ ‘Fertilize as 











control. 








frtels (yclone- 3-Stroke 


TLL BALE 20 TONS oR MOREA Safi 
DAY AT COST OF ONLY 40c A TON. 
Make big money baling for your neighbo: Feed 
aftermours is done. 
e Cyclone is powerful, durable, 
tepair-proof—made almost entirely of 
finest steel, Unbreakable steel baling 
chamber, adjustable tension, makes smooth, 
clean, tight bales, 75to 125 lbs. as desired. 
ree strokes cach circle. Self-feed. Works 
jat stack, barn or windrow. 
Here’s the biggest money maker you can 
boy. Low price. Free trial and absolute 
arantee On every press. Write today— 
ful} information free. 4 
~ Geo. Ertel Co., 
® 389 Ky. St., Quincy, Il. 








Engines. | AAW Investigate Van Brunt Drill thoroughly before 
4 | AWE buying any drill. It has money-making features Even Seeding—The Van Brunt 
Simple and Best Engines Made || [iii | which you will surely appreciate. adjustable gate feed guarantees an even 
Write for catalog. Saw Mills, Shin-]| #{ It is different than others you have known, orf damaging a single kernel. 
gle Mills, Steam Engines, Boilers at | | with (1) closed Forward Delivery Disc Boot, Correct Planting—Disc openers will 
reasonable prices and liberal terms. | | HIN] ©(2) Adjustable Gate Feeds, (3) Special Fertilizer not choke or clog in any ground that can 
Woodruff Machinery Mfg. Co. i) Force Feed, all grain and fertilizer distributed at 
Winder, Ga. pane Atlanta, Ga | Waly] «Uniform depth with quantities under absolute 


Out For 


flow of any kind of seed without bunching 








be seeded. Seed falls into the furrow when 
it is wide open; it beats the dirt. 

Light Draft—These drills are light 
weight, but strong. Trussed hoppers, full 
length axles and wheel bearings extending 
under frame, make the light-draft drill. 

Durability—Disc bearings are guar- 
anteed for the life of the drill. Any that 
wear out, are replaced free. All parts of 
Van Brunt Drills show the result of fifty 
years experience in drill making. 


Our new free drill book tells the com- 
} plete story ‘of Van Brunt superigtity. 
Write and ask for book, No. yR-2 


JOHN DEERE PLOW CO. 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS 




















